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eveloping itself into greater distinctness 1s the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
; c - ws; and by setting aside the distinctions 
ie Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
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* 
ous of the Week. 

USSLAN disaster marks the intelligence of the 
R week from the seat of war; disaster so signal 
as to alter the whole appearance of the extended | 
battle-field. It must be admitted that our infor- | 
mation is scanty and not altogether clear ; but | 
still it has the stamp of conformity as to the main | 
facts, aud what is chiefly wanting are the details | 
and collateral circumstances. 
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at Rustschuk are assuming the offensive. Sim- 
nitza become untenable, and Giurgevo 
will soon be so. Already the effect of the 
advance from Kalafat has dictated to the Russian 
General, Liprandi, a compulsory movement in 
retreat along the Bucharest road. Should the 
allies, therefore, advance in front, the Russians 
will be compelled to fall back upon Bucharest 
from Kalarasch and Giurgevo; and if the Aus- 


has 





trians show themselves in the passes of the Car- 


the series; and while he found that the Germanic 
Powers are seeking only for restoration of peace 
with Russia, and are objecting to any alteration of 
territorial boundaries, he asked what security the 
Western Powers would have, that in the event of 
proposals of peace from Russia, the Germanic 
Powers would not accept it, and resist any further 
prosecution of that power? But, he continued, 
what security would be obtained out of the pre- 
sent expensive contest for a continued observance 


When the allied | pathians, the Russians will be forced to retreat of peace by Russia. Her statesmen avow the 


troops appeared at Varna the immediate relief of | upon Moldavia, or to fight a battle in the best policy of concealed activity and the plan of taking 
Silistria became a settled thing; and it would | position they can find on the plains of Wallachia. Europe by “surprise ;” her acts prove that she 


appear that Omar Pasha despatched a considerable 
force in the direction of Silistria, with instructions 
to effect a junction with the beleaguered Turks 





if possible. The route they took, as far as| of the Danube, and their long line stretching up- 


we can gather, was north-west, and we 
may infer that they made for the western side 
of the fortress. It is probable that the intelli- 
gence of their coming quickened the movements 
of the besiegers, for their mining operations wer¢ 
hastily performed ; and between the 28th of May 
and the 13th of June assault followed assault 
with great vigour. On the night of the 28th, no | 
less than 30,000 men, urged on by their officers, 
appeared to have been hurled upon the fortress in 
successive columns of 10,000 each. At first, the 
fire of the Turks was too severe, and they gave | 
way; but, impelled by their chiefs, they returned | 
with an overpowering rush, sweeping up and into 
the very embrasures of the redoubt. After a! 
three hours’ conflict they were driven back, 
leaving the ditch filled with=dead and dying. 
Subsequently there were other attacks: mines 
hastily constructed fell short, and exploded, doing 
damage to the Russians; and success attended | 
the Turks in every instance. Thus it seems to 
have stood when the Shumla detachment arrived ;| 
and then the Turks dashed forward, scoured 
through the trenches, and the fight ended in a 
a. rout. General Schilders was carried, 
‘ » to Kalarasch ; and we are assured the 
en raised. The Russians retreated over 
them ube, breaking down the bridggs behind 
dian , this be true, and there is no reason to 
it, the Turks alone have achieved the finest 
exploit of the war 
an curebel the Russians across the Danube | 
ole aspect of the campaign. In the | 

of the gathering battalions North of the| 
it will be impossible for the Russians to 

as a military position. The Turks | 


}achieved without loss. 


| Brahestad, Uleaborg, and other places. 


day. He took up the treaties which hve origi- 


Should they retreat, their next line of operations | 
must be the left bank of the Sereth, with their | 
left wing resting on the small forts at the mouth 
| 
| wards into Poland. Under the recent convention 
concluded between Austria and the Porte, it is 


| supposed that the Austrians will occupy Wal- 


lachia; and should they do so, the greater part of 
the Turkish army, and nearly the whole of the 
British and French forces, would be available for 
operations in the Crimea. 

In Asia disaster has also attended the Russian 
arms. It appears that the garrisons retreating 
from the forts on the Circassian coast, have been 


‘intercepted by the lieutenant of Schamyl, and 


Selim Pacha, who 
commands in the neighbourhood of Batoun, is | 
placed in a position to take the offensive; while | 
the Russians are compelled on all points to content | 
themselves with the defensive. 

In the Baltic the successes of Admiral Plum- | 


ridge in the Gulf of Bothnia have not been | 
He has burned and de- | 
stroyed a vast amount of imperial property at | 


cut off from the main body. 


He has | 
captured Tornea; but at Karleby he has suffered 
loss. His men appear to have fallen into an am- 
buseade, and it is stated that a boat’s crew have 
been killed or taken prisoners. 

The future, the plan of securing at the end of 
the war the legitimate fruits of war ?—that is the 
question which it is requisite to study as we ad- 
vance, and it is the one which Lord Lyndhurst 
brought before Ministers and the Peers on Mon- 


nated with the Germanic Powers, Austria and 
Prussia—the Protocol of December, 1853, the me- 
morandum addressed to the Germanic Diet, the 
treaty between Austria and Prussia, and the Vi- 
enna Protocol of May 23, annexing that treaty to 





regards treaties as waste paper; and in truth 
there would be no security for her keeping the 
peace, unless, as Lord Lyndhurst says, England 
and France were to take some “ material guaran- 
tee.’ But donot the present treaties tend to im- 
pede them in doing so? No, said Lord Clarendon, 
because those treaties are set aside by events 
which have happened since they were concluded. 
Austria is effectually committed with the Western 
Powers and against Russia, and it would be the 


| extreme of folly not to take the present opportu- 
| nity to curtail the power of Russia, now that she 


has exposed her policy. Lord Derby agreed with 
the declaration in spirit, as Lord Lyndhurst might 
have done; but how can we reconcile with the 
facts, with the expression of feeling in the House 
of Commons, with Lord Clarendon’s language, 
with the course actually taken by Ministers, the 
obstinate enunciation of peace doctrines by Lord 
Aberdeen, who, in the debate of Monday, ridi- 
culed the idea of danger from Russia, and still 
avowed that his abiding object is to get at peace 
as fast as possible ? 

Perhaps this declaration has not injured Mi- 


| nisters more than the explanation given by Mr. 


Strutt in the House of Commons, showing how 
abruptly he was sent from his office in order to 
accommodate the capricious wishes of Russells 
and Greys. They arranged it all among them- 
selves, and then told him they were waiting for 
him to go, because Lord Granville was waiting to 
sit down in his seat. Thus apprised by the man 
who had invited him to join the Cabinet, he took 
up his hat and walked. 

_ Another Ministerial retractation is added to the 
list. Lord Palmerston, who intended to take the 


conduct of police out of tfle hands of local autho- 
rities, and to have a constabulary force like that of 
Ireland, under county control, has drawn a hornet’s- 
nest about his ears, and he has withdrawn the bill. 
The Oxford Bill seems likely to furnish vic- 
tories to all parties, except Ministers. Mr. Hey- 
wood is the new champion and victor. On 
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Thursday, he proposed to add two clauses to 
the bill, the first simply involving the admission 
of Dissenters to the Caivereis , without taking the 
usual oaths or signing the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
the second enabling Dissenters so admitted to 
take degrees in arts, law, and medicine, without 
making said subscriptions or taking the oaths 


THE LEADER. 





that he hesitated to adopt a decimal system of 
coinage, because the subject is so difficult. It 
will perhaps take a few years more for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to learn to divide the 
pound” into tenths, the tenth into tenths, and 
again into a final tenth, and then he will discover 
that it is easier to divide it so, than into twentieths, 
twelfths, and fourths. How would he manage, Por- 





After a protracted debate, he defeated Ministers 
in the first clause by 252 to 161. Lord John gave 
way in dudgeon—he would not divide the 
House on the second clause. Ministers hav- 
ing thus stepped aside, Mr. Walpole rushed 
forward and enabled them to defeag the 
daring Heywood in the height of his triumph. 
Mr. Walpole, got Ministers, rejected the second 
clause by 205 to 196. Elated by his victory, Mr. 
Heywood declares that he will propose the clause 
on the third reading. Now, although we are 
quite ready to admit Dissenters to the University, 
and ‘‘ something more,” we question the propriety 
of this step; unless Mr. Heywood and his 
friends care less for the bill than for weakening 
Ministers. Properly the two subjects are separate 
—the government of the University and the 
admission of Dissenters; and distasteful as the 
bill is to us, we would rather have it than not have 
it, and should regret if this inopportune triumph 
of Mr. Heywood caused its defeat in the Lords. 
The de Bode claim was debated on Tuesday, 
and a few members avowed their agreement with 
our doctrine, that their honour was*individually 
at stake. But some found a loophole, or rather 
the loophole was found for them by Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn—a lawyer of much ingenuity 
and not much blushing. The “p08 however, 
was very poor in this case: he dug out from the 
archives of British repudiation the first plea ad- 
vanced by the Government in 1815, that the 
Baron was not a British subject ; and as members 
were not eae with the necessary information 
to go back to the very commencement of the case, 
and re-argue all the extinct pleas—to fight over 
ain the Waterloos of that day,—they declare 
themselves ‘‘ convinced ” by Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn. And men call these secondhand notions 
‘* their convictions,” and think that they are jus- 
tified in acting uponthem! The jury might as well 
have been “ convinced” by the eminent barrister 
who argued that Tawell’s victim had been poisoned 
by ph ips. The House of Commons has again 
made itself an accomplice with the Government in 
ratifying the embezzlement of the De Bode money. 
e kn, of Portugal has come over to visit 
our gracious Queen and her husband, the King’s 
ecousm. And also, he says, to seek information 
for the better government of his own people. He 
is @ young man, and he may learm many things, 
The spectacle which he began with at Sydenham 
might tell him what a country can do whose people 
are free, politically and commercially. It is ne- 
cessary to think out some questions well before 
men, can arrive at structures like that. ‘The very 
idea enunciated by Prince Albert im his golden 
speech at the meeting of mayors, with his own well 
weighed and artistically-arranged words, was one 
that could only be developed in a region where 
thought was = free, anc where great in- 
tellects had free play to labour together in 
solving that problem. Commerce and “industry 
must be free to make what he saw there brought 


together; and there, also, he would see how the | 


sovereign of a free people 
mater 
beneath her. The Sovereign of England is, in- 
deed, a king of kings; and the country whose 
Prince first sent science to see what was on the 
other side of the Cape of Good Hope, may become 
less revolutionary, more prosperous, and more dig- 
nified, if her king improve his journey, as he 
says he means to do. : 

During his visit, however, he might see some 
other things not all so very much to our credit. 
i, metanon, if ae is considered old enough to 
r © papers, he may discover something about 
Margaret Reginbal and Marmaysee, and the Eng- 
lish gentlemen 


ossesses a moral and 


Sets 
@ mansion at respectable housekeeper. 
He will find that immorality is not only. sesient 
in Lisbon or Madrid, but that moral England has 
its full share, and that the highest classes meet,— 
not publicly with the working man, ' 
be 1 — to do that,™but secretly with those 
of the humblest classes, whem the worki 
would totally disclaim. sin pre 
Looking a little further off, the student-King 
would see clever, logic-searching, finaneial Mr. 
Gladstone telling a Tentien of commercialists 


tu ight ask, to reekon in contos ang milreis? 
I Nferoeh 


wer, augmented by the strength of all | 


y leave their cards | 


they would | 


this amusing tale, admixing Portugal 
would discover one more, scarcely less absurd, 
and far sadder,—the story of the way im which 
the Europa was lost—-burned at sea by a fe that 
broke out “accidently,” with no effective precau- 
tions against fire, no beats ready for emergency, 
no regular drill in launching and manning boats! 
At every such occasion the British public exclaims 
that it is “too bad,”--and it always will be said. 
M. de Persigny has elaborated the praises of 
his eighteen months’ of administration in France 
through ten columns of the Moniteur. He shows 
that he is the chef of Ministers of the Interior ; 
that he is the great inventor of the system of dic- 
tating representatives to the constituencies, a 
plan he thinks superior to the other mode, 
practised elsewhere than in Franee, of obtaining 
a majority by secret intimidation and secret bri- 
bery; and that he is the grand gag which has 
closed the mouth ofthe press, and restored writers 
to the dignity of silence. Mr. Carlyle cries 
out for each people—* We wart to be governed !” 
Well, here we have France “governed” right 
imperially. Will the French people acknowledge 
that Carlyle has expressed #e want? Will Car- 
lyle endorse French “ government ?” M. de Per- 
signy has set a useful example in bequeathing an 
autobiographic memoir ready done for the annual 
register: it would be interesting to see the memoir 
edited by the future historian of the Revolution. 


PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 


A DEBATE on the Eastern question is the most 
prominent Parliamentary proceeding of the week. 
Lord Lynvuurst, in calling the attention of the 
House and the Government to the memorandum 
recently transmitted by the Cabinets of Vienna and 
Berlin to their envoys at the German Diet, delivered 
a truly great and historic speech on the position of 
the German powers, the unchanging policy of Russia, 
and the principles which should guide England in 
concluding a treaty of peace. 

At the outset of his speech he described the 
memorandum as a document stating the course of 
policy pursued by the Four Powers with the view of 
obtaining the approval and sanction for that course 
of the German Diet. The document had not heen 
laid before the House because it was a transaction 
between two foreign states; but it is a matter of 
general notoriety, it has given rise to much discus- 
sion, anxiety, and uneasiness, aye on that aecount 
it is necessary to come to some diStinct understand- 
ing respecting it. As he desired to be accurate, 
he read from the document itself, quoting the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“ Both Cabinets have agreed with those of Paris and 
London in the conviction that the conflict between Russia 
j and Turkey could not be prolonged without affecting the 
| general interests of Europe, and those also of their own 
| States. They acknowledged in common that the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the Ottoman empire and the inde- 
pendence of the Sultan’s Government are necessary condi- 
tions of the political balance, and that the war should, under 
| no circumstances, have fuk result any change in, existing 
territorial positions.” 

According to the correct interpretation of the 
passage, under no circumstances can any changes take 
place in the existing territorial positions as between 
Turkey on one side and Russia on the other. Should 
any doubt exist, it will be effectually removed by 
reference to the protocol signed on behalf of the 
Four Power, in December last. In that document 
the Four Powers explained their meaning in these 
terms:— 

“In fact, the existence of Turkey in the limits assigned 
to her by treaty is one of the necessary conditions of the 
balance of power in Europe, and the undersigned pleni- 
potentiaries record, with satisfaction, that the existing war 
cannot in any case jlead to modifieations in the territorial 
boundaries of the two empires, which would be calculated to 
alter the state of possession in the East established for a 
length of time, and which is equally necessary for the tran- 
quillity of all the other powers,” 

Therefore, according to the principle laid down in 
that agreement, whatever may be the result of the 











war, as far as regards the territorial positions of 
Turkey and Russia, the status quo ante bellum is to | 
remain and be established. It may be said that the | 
protocol was framed before England entered into| 
war with Russia. That is so ; but the Four Powers | 
meeting at Vienna subsequently stated in most} 
distinct terms that they confirmed the principles | 
upon which the previous protocol was based. The 
Four Powers are therefore acting on a principle that | 





one ree 


must leave Russia and Turkey precisely ; 
position, whatever may be tes dale the we ime : 

“ In their memorandum to the Diet the Cabinets of y; 
and Berlin adopt the same language, and therefore it Vienna 
from theirs own statements, that if Russia were to follow, 
withdraw from the Principalities and to enter inten” ; 
rantee ag to the integrity of the Ottoman empj bt a 
Austria nor Prussia would take any part in the cones a 
if it be true, as has been stated with respect to those pe aad 
that they areagtpg in common and Upon one common 
ciple, the two Western Powers—it is clear to Pa. 
tion, I must come to this conclusion unless | 
something to the contrary from my noble friend the bear : 
earl opposite—must be content to terminate the war : 
the terms mentioned in the memorandum, namely then : 

i by Russia of the integrity of the Ottoman empj - | 
the independenee of the Sultan, and its consent to — 
that integrity and that independence,” Buarantey 

But on that subject Austria is acting ino. 
sistently with her own principles. In the 
dum referred to it is declared that the free navigg 
tion of the Danube is of the greatest importangs pa 
to Austria and to Germany alone, but to the 
of the commercial world. Now, looking to the state 
of the river, the navigation of which Russig has 
purposely obstructed, it will be impossible to ensure 
that important object upon which Austrig has 9 
much enlarged—the free and uni aig. 
tion of the Danube—unless Russia be Temoved from 
the position she now holds. For, by that most 
unfortunate treaty—the treaty of A : 
obtained the absolute and entire cont of the 
mouth of the Danube, on condition that the hep 
open the navigation. Instead of doing that she has 
thrown every obstruction in the way OF the navigation, 
for the purpose of giving a great advaptagete the 
rival port of Odessa. From this it is clegr thas 
Austria will not act consistently if she 
the contest provided Russia admits and guarantees 
the integrity of the Turkish empire. 

“ If,” continued Lord Lyndhurst, “ any moblelond wishs 
to go into the details of this question of the navigation gf 
the Danube, I beseech him most earnestly to read th 
papers which were laid before your lordships last year apm 
this subject. They will afford him a striking, insane gf 
the shuffling—may I apply the word pettifogging to 
iltustrious personages ?—the shuffling and m 
of Russia, and a lively picture of the diplomatio 
trickery of the Court of St. speryete (Cre ay 
after what I have said it is not absolutely n a 
change should take in the territori postion dea 
on the banks of the Danube? (//ear.) Can you relpupmagg 
other means, except such an alteration as that which] 
pointed out, to secure that most important and 
object upoa which so much reliance is 
the free navigation of the Danube, (Hear, 
again, my lords, that that object, so important to 
civilised world, is in contradiction or apparent contmdéiie 
to the principle which has been attempted to be 
namely, that we are to be satistied, as far as the 
positions of Russia and Turkey are concerned, with 
status quo ante bellum, whatever the result of thew 
may be.” 

Going farther east, we find the Russian fleet su 
up in Sebastopol, and the Russian forts on the Gt 
cassian coast destroyed. 

“Can it be supposed possible, after we have enconmged 
the Circassians by every means in our power to en 
selves to the Russian force, that we are pre mene 
their country again to Russia, lacing that 
same position Shieh she pot before the ean? 
hear.) How unjust would that be to the Circassians 
to our allies in that part of the world! I think it wouldle 
wrong to conclude that such a course of i 5 
any possibility, or under any circumstances, be adopted” 

Having dealt with these points, Lord Lyndhurst 
showed, at great length, by reference to the pat 
policy of Russia, that if she were placed in the sae 
position in which she stood before the war she woul 
renew her attempt upon Turkey at the firat.oppat> 
tunity. From the time of Catherine down to thepre 
sent day Turkey has been considered as the 
prey of Russia. And now she considersthewitiae 
within her grasp, nothing wilk prevemb da fom 
making every possible endeavour to seize it Should, 
we maintain Russia in her present territorial pose 
rion, what will be her future position with 
Turkey? 

“ After the termination of the war, which ended by at 
unfortunate and disastrous treaty of Ad par 
Nesselrode, by the direction of the Emperor of Russia, ¥ 
to the Grand Duke Constantine at Warsaw, ging @@ 
account of the provisions of that treaty and the we 
situations of Russia and Turkey in consequence ; 
to refer to the language of Count Nesselrode for theyre 
of showing in what position Turkey will stand in futune’ 
respect to Russia if the status quo ante bellum — 
He says:—‘ The Turkish monarchy is reduced to ere | 
under the protection of Russia, and must comply, i‘ i 

trom 


aT Te 


with her wishes. The possession of the Principalitiesss | 


the less importance to us, as without maintaming 
there, which would be attended with considerable. exp 


we shall dispose of them at our pleasure, as well during 
as in time of war. We sball hold the keys of @ 
from which it will be easy to keep the Turkish Governmat 


in check, and the Sultan will feel that an ane to brare 
us again must end in his certain ruin. hat is hme 
. > 


in which Turkey will stand, provided Russia is to 

to retain what she held previous to the war. ‘ 
Prince Lieven was consulted previous to the commenter 
ment of the war that terminated in the treaty of A 

as to what course should be pursued by the 
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carrying into effect the design which he then 
er expressed himself in these terms:— 
must. be to maintain a reserved and prudent | 


I 


+ Our policy , ° a 
moment arrives for Russia to vindicate her 
stead arts the rapid action which she will be obliged to 
oo The war to take Europe by surprise. Qur | 
morements must be pt, so that the — gers should 
be prepared for the blow that we are | 
find it impossible 


That is just the policy which Russia is | 
if she is restored, whatever may be the 
war, to the position which she occupied } 
of the treaty of Adrianople.” 
‘ne thissubject, Lord Lyndhurst narrated how, at | 
kingurrection the Emperor of Russia, | 
with the conduct of the other powers of Europe, | 
Neaselrode to write to ‘* the different Russian | 
at the-European Courts, inquiring what course | 
to take if he entered the Principalities with 
coerce Turkey, He wanted to know, in the first | 
course they were likely to adopt individually, 
second place, what probability there was of any 
between them. The answers are interesting.” 
Peshaps.‘* the most interesting is that of Count Pozzo di 
Borgo, who extends his. observations to all the principal 
Earope. He begins first with England; and in 
agswen to the question of what England will do, Count Pozzo 
di Borgo.says:— England has recovered from her financial 
and rcial_crisis. She is in a condition to go to war. 
She may oppose you, and may be able to do you 
peat ce es EM the sea, but not a mischief that is 
altogether irretrievable. With regard.to her military forces, 
sho-can d-nothing, She cannot oppose the march of your | 
ies, and’ [submit that the Emperor has nothing 
to féar-from:Bngland.’ He next goes to France, and after la- 
sah upon the minister, he answers the question 
of whabEeanca,is capable of doing in the following terins:— 
“As tothemarine of France, it, would be of no importance 
whatever, because oeayshing, that could be done by naval 
forces wonld be effected. by. England, With regard to her 
ilitary, forees, her internal condition would prevent her 
them 


: 


Esvecey peg eT 
Healt 


} 


i 


inst us; and, besides, her armies well | 
know wiien they come into contact with ours what they 
A laugh.) My lords, we shall see what the 
result of that will be, Count Pozzo di Borgo having stated | 
his:opinion with respect to England and France, and having | 
come te the conclusion that even if united together they | 


at} 
i 


cannot by any possibility prevent the accomplishment of the 
pacer ia, then s to Austria, and after | 


ing the utmost rage and indignation against Prince 
Mearaich, who at that time was auxious to form an alli- | 
ance between the Four Powers against Russian ambition, he | 
on tosay:—‘ To every country war is a calamity; to 
nstria it is certain ruin.’ The result, therefore, of his 
considerations and his advice was, that the Emperor might 
—_ his design without any seeming embarrassment, 
s@ none, of those powers, either collectively or indivi- 
dnally, would beable to oppose him with success. Sueh is | 
the, poliey;, the caution, the perpetual activity of Russia, | 
always, bent,upon. increasing her power—sometiines by silent 
means, sometimes. by falsehood and trickery, and sometimes | 
4 violence, as in the case to which I have referred. 
t I go further [ must, refer to Prussia. I quite | 
firgot. Prossia. Ido not wish to read all the remarks of 
Count Pozzo di Borgo with regard to Prussia. They might 
weaken some very tender friendships at the present moment. 
Tt hasbeen said, I’ know not with what truth, that a change 
has taken, in the policy. of Prussia, I can assure your 
pg » that the cohesion between Russia and 
Prumia.is: of long standing. Count Pozzo di Borgo says, 
with regard 


. to, Prussia: —‘ Being less jealous, and conse- 


za 


quently. maore ial, has. constantly shown by her opi- 
nions. that. she a just. idea of the nature and impor- 
tance of the affitirs of the East, and if the Court of Vienna 
hadishared: her views and her good intentions, there can be 


pebepesnr the : of the Imperial Cabinet would have 
accomplished.’ I'may say this very moment, that if 
the Cabinevof Vienna had shared ‘the views and the good 


intentions’ of Prussia some short time back, the objects of 
have been aceomplished.” 

These opinions afford us a satisfactory lesson on 

Precautions which we ought to exercise, and the 

we ought always to entertain with 

Tespect to the proceedings of the Court of St. Peters- 

= to we: Lord Lynpuurst tlien 
wound speech thus :— 

Phresh ~ — is another point for consideration, 
and itis May be said that we are not to be satistied 
Py themere evacuation of the Principalities—that we must 

an effectual guarantee, without which we cannot be 
im future; but that if the integrity of Turkey is 
a effectual guarantee obtalaed, we may then 
hens} ee quo ante bellum, without any appre- 

; 4 Consequences. Now, my lords, let me ask 
this we » M) y Je 

t is an effectual guarantee? Would the 

guarantee of the Four P ice? What w 
fe : ‘owers suffice? What would. be the 
of ~~ a The guarantee of the Four | 
® they were united, as long as they held 
jebetiter, as long aa they did not quarrel upon other lunpor- 


of course, be valid; but, in other | 


mmstances, it would’ be. of no use whatever, How-can 


1b 

trea Sparantee from Russia? She will not seruple to 
make, hroug any; eogagement or treaty which she may | 
T'look. upon a guarantee or treaty with Russia as | 

48 not worth the paper on which it 
Look at her whole conduct, and if any 
enough to put faith in the engagements 
— own views and interests, he must 
lection} y rst thing which I recall to my recol- 
ls wliat took place between Sir Hamilton Seymour 
at, Our active, intelligent late minister | 
Se Bossia lind heard from different quarters of the colleetion 
Caneentration of troops on the frontiers of Turkey. He 


tained the nated with the authority from whom he re- | 


of 
— contra 


Wag 
‘ormation, and he applied to Count Nesselrode 
Who, without “ “bP 7 
: t scruple, contradicted the statement. ‘ You 
totally mistaken 


y he said; ‘do not believe all you hear, | 


| ing powerful and mighty agents to 





or even what you see; the movement ofthe is nothing: 
more than the change of position usual ab this time of 
year, I can assure you, you are misled.’ 
in writing to my noble friend the then of State 
for Foreign Affairs, said that ib was impossible him to 
reconcile what he had heard and knew from all quarters, 
with this assurance. Is this diplomaey? Is this a system 
or a government upon whose assurances you can the 
slightest reliance? I remember some time ago hear: 


I ing some 
| remarks on the subject of the confidence which ought to be 


placed, in carrying on these negotiations, on the assurances 
of the high personages with whom they were negotiating. 
I recollect my noble friend, whose eloquence I always 
admire, was most eloquent in his deelaration in fayour of 
this confidence. He said confidence between persons in 
high station was honourable, and that they it to be 
greatly influenced by considerations: of' honour. far as 
relates to confidence in private life, I admit it is of the 
highest importance that such confidence should exist. But 


| when great interests are at stake, and the happiness of 


millions is depending upon the result, when you are employ- 
tect your best 
interests, give me leave to say that caution—extreme cau- 
tion—and jealousy are the duties of — holding high 
and responsible positions. (Cheers. e old Parliamen- 
tary word ‘jealousy’ is now considered impreper, and’ a 
modern substitute is found for it in the word ‘ confidence,’ 
But if in smaller matters ‘jealousy’ was considered essen+ 
tial, how much more y is i ise when the 
interests of millions are at stake, and the liberties of'man- 
kind and the independence of nations hang upon the issue? 
— Confidence, my lords, too often generates credn- 
lity—a feeling not creditable to statesmen or ministers. 
(Cheers,) The history of Russia, from the: first esta- 
blishment of the empire down to the present; is a his+ 
tory of fraud, duplicity, and violence, and the past 
conduct corresponds. in some sort with what we. see 
now going on in that empire. Russia was desirous: of 
establishing the Greek Church in Turkey, and Catherine 
declared herself the protectress of the Greek Church in Po- 
land. By means of that church and that proctectorate she 
fomented religious dissensions in the kingdom, she stirred‘up 
political strife, and she marched her armies into the 

under the pretence of allaying these tumults; she stripped 
the kingdom of. its fairest province, and we all know the re- 
sult. fn more recent times. the whole course of. Russian 
amy y has been the same. She agreed by treaty with. Dur- 

sey to respect the independence of the Crimea. When 
there, her agents stirred up insurrection, and created dis- 

turbances, and when her purposes were matured she-sent one 

of her most barbarous poten,» into the country, murdered 

the inhabitants, and annexed the Crimea to her own terri- 

tory. At the same. time a line of ships were placed 

across to prevent the Turks affording any: assistance; 

and all this time, while tiis was going, on, net only 

was she at peace with Turkey, but was actually 

negotiating a commercial treaty with that er, 

Mark well the infamy of the transaction. ( Cheers.) It seems 

an hereditary vice among these barbarous. Asiatics—it. is 
characteristic of Asiatic barbarians. St. Petersburg is.to. all 
intents a Tobolsk, and if not altogether peopled by, Asiaties, 

it is governed by Asiatics, Napoleon, in going to, Egypt, 

took possession of arock or two in the Mediterranean, and, 

alluding to this, Pitt said: that nothing was too-great-for his 

towering ambition, nothing: too. small for the- grasp of’ his 
avarice. So may we say of Russia. She has. doubled her | 
Kuropean territories within half a om = she goes to | 
Khiva—for what purpose?, Aggression and lust of territory, | 
She sends two armies to gain a place whigh is.not of the 

slightest value,, except as a position to. enable: her. to 

extend her power and influence, and to annoy usin our terri- 

tories in the East. She has now attained her object; but 

the expeditions for securing Khiva and the Sea of Aral were | 
prepared and sent out'in a time when she was at-peace with | 
us. I might go on for ever with these transactions. Thiere 

is, however, one of more modern times-to which I mustrefer. 

Russia always said that she was most anxious to preserve the 

independence of Turkey, and at:the very. time. ‘she waa 





| making the loudest professions on the subject: she. was :plaa= 


ning the destruction of the empire, and partitioning it,. ac+ 
cording to her own fancies, at, will among: other, countries. 
Phis is the Emperor, with whom we are now. dealing, upon 
whose representations, and upon the face of. whose state- 
ments, and statements of his representatives, we are now to 
rely. (Cheers.) Prince Menschikoff, during: his mission to 
Constantinople, began with the assurance of Count Nesselrode 
that he had no authority whatever to do anything except to 
arrange the matters with res to the holy sepulciire. 
After he had been in Turkey a short time —— up:a 
secret negotiation, threatening the Turkish Government 
with the vengeance of Russia if it were disclosed, for the 
purpose of placing Nicholas in sueh a sitnation as-to-share 
the government of the Sultan. When Prince Mensehikeff 
arrived, L recollect hearing that he had: with him: a 

military and naval suite, and that shertly after he:sent off. 


| military man of high rank. to Athens—for what purpose-has 


since become apparent; and the very moment that he was 


| sent to Athens the. troops were moved on to the frontier, 


and the war was begun. I could, in this manner, run the 
gauntlet through the whole of the recent transactions of 
Russia, but it is unnecessury now to do so. The instances 
which [ have named ought surely to put us‘on our guard 
against placing the slightest reliance upon any engagement 
on the part of Russia. What nds have we for placing 
reliance on the engagements of Russia? Personal grounds 
amount tonothing, Buta new phrase has been introduced iate 
diplomacy by the Russians, it is ‘ material guarantee.’ (Cheers 
and laughter.) 1f Russia will give us what she callsia ‘ mate- 
rial guarantee’—thatis a ledge or mort, a 
so valuable that she would not like to risk the loss of it.ifshe 
violated her faith—then that might be of some use. Asfor. 
her moral gnarantee; her faith, her honour, or. her word, 
they are one and all valueless. ‘What course,’ I may;be 
asked, ‘ wonld you propose to pursue?” To sueh a-question 
L would reply, it. isnot for me to state my views onsuch 
a subject. This, however, I) will venture: to state—that 
i. no case, except that of extreme necessity, oughtrwe:to 


the |: 
Sir H. Seymour, 





the provinces of Turkey in Eu’ pene seatameees. ( 
this Tam certain, however, that if she does, she = 


e 
still—she will not long be stationary there. That. is,certain, 
Ambition, like chert ions, grows and requires constant 
féeding, Count. Nesselrode said, iu emphatic terms,‘ 
contemplates our colossus with awe, knows our. 
only, await the signal to fall like sine the states 
kingdoms of Europe.’ I must. say, of that semi-barbarous 


nation—an. enemy. to all and to all improvements 
except that improvement in. which alone tends to. consolidate 
and strengthen its own, power—which punishes the education 
of her people, and renders it.unlawfal—if that green ome 
once to-establish. itself in.every of Europe, it would be 
the a calamity which couli. befall the. world,” 


c 

The Earl of Cuanennon, after same complaints of 
the irregularity of discussing a. doeument: net under 
the cognisance of their lordships, said: the: memo- 
randum alluded to had exclusive. reference to Ger- 
man interests, and that it did weber cree 

t. which might since have beer by 
ustria and Prussia with England and France. On 
the contrary, it rather strengthened them. Speaking 
of Austria, he said the opinion he had expressed in 
that, House three months ago, that. she could nos,re- 
main neutral in the, great contest now impending, 
had been. confirmed: It was true that there were 
some German Powers which looked with awe at the 
imaginary omnipotence of’ Russia, but Austria had 
not shared in that ignominious feeling, In the be+ 
| ginning of this month Austria had sent a sammon 
|to Russia, to evacuate the Principalities; and’ with 
the concurrence of England and’ France, she Had 
concluded a convention with the Porte, under which 
her troops would occupy the Principalities so long as 
might be necessary. Ad; the same time slie had’en- 
gaged to send a force, if necessary, to suppress insur- 
rection in. Montenegro, and to assist.in putting down 
that im Greece. By the close of this. month,,.on the 
beginning of the next; she would, have a» fully 
equipped army of 300,000 men; and under suelcir+ 
cumstances he felt canfidence in her assurances,that 
her objects and, views, as well as. her, interests, were 
the same as those:of. England and France. 

““Under these cirewmstanees I’ think: that we may-liave 
some confidence in the assurances Austria has — us, that 
her objects aud views are the:same as ours, and:that/in the 

ution of those-objects.and views we shall always.find 

with us. Nor, can believe. that, after. the kno 

which Austria has acquired of Russian diplomacy—after t 
experience she has had’ of the utter disregard of Austriam 
mae en a the eee she ow now incurred; = 
the t risks to- which mi can 
talons on the noble lord would almeet ey that 
Austria would be:so wanting to her-interests and‘dignityas 
to conelade a peace such as that td which he has referredy 
Such a peace would be nothing but a short’ and' hollow 
truce, to which England and France could be: no partiés=— 


E 


 cremigggire> which would afford no for the 
ature, which would be. indeed.a triumph to Russia, and 
would leave Austria hereafter more than ever exposed to:the 


icious. influence and aggresive policy of Russia. (Cheers. 
was anotlier point, in reference to the terms in w 
thie peace should be made. I cannot say, nor dé I think 
of your lordships would undertake to say; on what terms 
peace-can be made, because those terms must’ om the 
chances and contingencies-of the war ; i if Ddid 
know on what terms. we should be to make 
would agree with me thati 


& 


lam sure vour lordships 
be imprudent at this moment to divulge them. 
have our own opinions.as to what. may be desirabledn that 
respect, but none of.us:can tell what say. be i This 
we know, however, that the policy and the power of Russia 
are dangerous to the peace and well-being of Europe; Ear 
that they are dangerous to the cause of progress and’ of 
civilisation. (Cheers,)' We must all of‘us know that the otis 
ject and interests of Europe must be to curtail that power 
and to check that policy; and if‘ this. opportunity be neg- 
lected of doing that, it'would be vain to lope that sucht a one 
would ever occur again. (Cheers.) My lords, all Europe is 
not to be disturbed—great interests are not to be dislocated 
—great commercial and social risks are not to be run, and'thie 
greatest powers of Europe are not. to be united in arms for 
an insignificant result. (Renewed cheers.) We must'all te 

d that repression will’ only postpone the. danger, amd 
that saféty can alone be soughf'in curtailing a power whielt 
menaces the peace of Europe and’ the cause.of progress and: 
civilisation.” ( Cheers.) 


ratte East of De cal i eal ooane 
on’s- 8 i justified, ‘ 
larity of Lordi Lyndhurstin:inteodading the subjeots 
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but he contended that the noble earl had passed 


over the pinching part of the case. The 
= was, not the sincerity of Austria in what 
she but what was the meaning of her pro- 


fession in the event of Russia complying with the 
demand for the evacuation of the Principalities. 


“He rejoiced to hear that declaration repeated by the 
noble earl, because sure he was that the people of this coun- 
‘try—greatly as ear’ | might be concerned at entering upon 
the war—much as they felt the pressure upon their industry 
and all the inconveniences, dangers, and horrors which war 
must necessarily produce—whatever disinclination there 
might be to enter into a war—the people of this country | 
would feel an infinitely greater disinclination to sign a dis- | 
honourable peace—(cheers)—and a dishonourable peace | 
they would declare that to be which would not effectually | 
bridle the growing ambition of Russia, restrain her within | 
proper limits, recover from her a portion of those conquests | 
which she wrested from her neighbours, and take from her 
material guarantees by which renewals of this disturbance 
of the peace of Europe might be effectually and permanently 
prevented. (Cheers.) Heagreed with his noble friend that 
it was difficult at this moment to say recisely what should 
be the terms on which should be made; but he was 





| 
| 








satisfied that the people of this country—having expended 
a very large sum of money—having made incredible exer- 
tions, and being prepared to make still greater exertions for 





carrying on the war—would not be satisfied unless they | 
knew from henceforth that security was to be taken, not for 
the independence of Turkey alone, but also of the neighbour- | 
ing states, against Russian aggression; and that, above all, 
as his noble and learned friend had said, it was not an object 
to us only of policy, but a matter of bounden duty not to 
desert those gallant mountaineers whom we had encouraged, 
and with respect to whom, if we eventually made such 
terms as to leave them to the vengence of Russia, we should 
betray our duty, and be guilty of the most disgraceftfl ingra- 
titude. He (the Earl of Derby) would say that, for the 
future, it was impossible that the Black Sea could be closed 
against the ships of any nation in the world, or that the 
Danube should remain a mere receptacle for Russian filth. 
They must also have material guarantees for the peace of 
Europe ; and therefore it was that he rejoiced at the language 
held * the noble earl opposite = Earl of Clarendon), 
which, more especially if it was also the language of all his 
colleagues in the Government, and if it should be followed 
up by measures and acts as firm and decisive, he was sure 
would give satisfaction to the whole country.” (Cheers.) 


The Earl of AneRDEEN made a speech that took 
the House by surprise. He thought that Lord 
Lyndhurst’s speech would have been more appro- 
priate three months ago, to stimulate the indignation 
and martial feeling of this country against Russia, 
but that it was not necessary to indulge in that 
eloquent and protracted philippic now that we are 
engaged in war. 

‘* My noble and learned friend reminds me of old times, 
when I recollect, five-and-twenty years ago, having had the | 
pleasure of making known to lim the French ambassador 
of that day—a man of lively imaginatioa and much wit— 
his observation to me afterwards was, speaking of my noble 
and learned friend then on the woolsack—‘ Chancellor, did 

ou call him? Surely he is a colonel of dragoons.’ ”’ (Great 
laughter.) 

Turning to the question under debate, Lord Aber- | 
deen described the war as, at its commencement, so 
strictly of a defensive character that he could fully 
understand the cause of that apparent ambiguity of 
expression which had been referred to. The exclu- 
sive objects’of the war were declared to be the main- 
tenance of the integrity and independence of the 
Turkish empire, and therefore it never occurred to 
provide against the Turkish conquests on the Russian | 
territory. 

“No doubt there might appear ambiguity in confining 
the objects of the war to those points to which I have 
adverted, and in not taking into view the possibility of any 
encroachment on the Russian territory; but that does not 
follow the least in the world from any engagements to which 
we are a party.” } 

Austria is an independent power; “ but should she 
refuse to go further than these engagements, to 
which all four have been a party, what power have 
we to compel her to do so? Austria is acting now 
with a view to consult her own interests and the 
general interests of Europe. Austria is now listening | 
to the advice of that veteran and able statesman, 
whom my noble and learned friend has eulogised, | 
and I cannot doubt will be guided by him, both in 
regard to her own interests and to the interests of | 
Europe.” 

With regard to the conclusion of peace, Lord 
Aberdeen expressed himself as follows :— 

“ The conditions, I say, are those which can only be de- 
scribed by a just and honourable peace. Now that must 
depend in a great measure upon the pro of the war. 
If it should so happen that you find the | sake at Con- 
stantinople, it is perfectly clear that the conditions of the 
peace py Ay very different if the allies should find them- 
selves at St. Petersburg. Therefore the whole course of the 
negotiations must depend upon the varying progress of 
events. But I will say, at all times, although bent upon 
obtaining the great objects which we have in view—the 
securing the integrity and the independence of the Porte, 
and, as far as is reasonable, what is called the security of 
Europe hereafter—I cannot say I feel so very apprehensive 
of the chance of Russian aggression, for let me remind my 
noble friend, as to that disastrous treaty of Adrianople to 
which he refers, that when Russian troops were within fifty 
miles of Constantinople, a treaty, most onerous, I admit, 
was concluded, and most disastrous. Still there was no 
acquisition of Turkish territory made by the Russians. There 














| offer had been unexpected by him, 


|duties connected with the Government. 


were three small a in Asia taken, but not an inch of the 
Principalities. (Lord Lyndhurst: The Danube.) The Da- 
nube? I have already said that I believe nobody has de- 
scribed the treaty of Adrianople as more disastrous than I 
have done myself; but I say, considering the position of the 
Russian army at that time, almost at the gates of Constan- 
tinople, that is a treaty which did not show any great 
exercise of territorial aggrandisement. That treaty was 
made twenty-five years ago; and since that period has 
Russia got a single inch of Turkish territory? The only 
interference of Russia has been to protect Coustantinople 
against the Egyptians. That was no act of aggression; it 
was only a signal service which was rendered; and I think 
if we can secure tranquillity for twenty-five years to come 
we shall not do amiss. I think that ought to be the object 
which we should keep in view. I quite agree with those 


who, notwithstanding they may be led away by the excite- | 
ment of the moment and the commencement of hostilities, | 


think that we ought never to close our ears against the voice 
of reason; and for one, so long or so soon as lon a prospect 
of a just and honourable peace in view, most decidedly shall 
I advocate the endeavour to obtain it. This may not suit 
the spirits who are more bent upon hostile measures; but 
this does not imply that I am indifferent. On the contrary, 
I venture to say that those who most desire peace may be 
most prepared to carry on war with the utmost vigour. 
vag: eg But why? Not to wreak vengeance on an enemy 
or whom, presce , we can feel no hatred, but to secure 
with more certainty and more celerity such a peace as we 
ought to desire. That is the reason and the motive that 
induce me to carry on the war with the utmost possible 
vigour; and I do trust, so carrying on the war, and having 
these feelings, which ought to inspire all Christian nations, 
we may look for the attainment of that great object in a 
shorter time than many noble lords appear to think pro- 
bable.” ( Cheers.) 

After some brief observations on the part of Lord 
Beaumont, the subject was dropped. 


MR, STRUTT. 

Mr. Srrutt entered, on Monday, into an explana- 
tion of the circumstances under which he had 
resigned the office of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster; observing that erroneous and injurious 
reports upon the subject had been circulated. He 
had been originally asked to take office by Lord 
John Russell, on the part of Lord Aberdeen. The 
He had known 
nothing of the duties of the office, but supposing 
that, though comparatively unimportant, they could 
be combined with others, he had accepted the offer, 
stating that he placed his whole time at the disposal 
of the Government. He found that the duties of 
the office were not more laborious than he had 
expected, and also that he had no Parliamentary 
Such a 
state of things was not satisfactory to one who 
wished to give his whole time and services to the 
country, but, having accepted the office, he had not 
intended to resign it. But upon his return to town 
after the Whitsun holidays, he received a letter 
from Lord John Russell, on the part of Lord Aber- 
deen, the result of which, and of an interview with 
the former, was his learning that the Government 
were in a difficulty as to arrangements which they 
thought important, and that the disposal of his 
office would relieve them. He found, on inquiry, 
that all other necessary arrangements had been 
made, that the acquiescence of other parties had 
been obtained, and that nothing was wanted but his 
concurrence. There was no other course for him 
but to give this instantly. He denied that there 
had been any previous engagement as to his resigna- 


| tion, that he had been previously consulted as to the 


proposed arrangements, had had any opportunity of 


| forming an independent judgment, or that any con- 


dition for his own benefit had been attached to his 
resignation. He had known no more of those ar- 


|rangements than any other member of the House, 


and could in no respect be considered a party to 
them. He added that he had studiously abstained, 
in making these remarks, from a single observation 
as to the conduct of any other person; and that he 
had made this statement with some pain and much 
embarrassment. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL. 

The University Reform Bill has now passed through 
committee. On the last sitting Lord Joun Russevy 
stated that the additional commissioners were to be, 
the Earl of Harrowby and Mr. George Cornewalli 
Lewis. The secretaries would be, the assistant- 
secretary employed in the late commission, Mr. Gold- 
win Smith, and the Reverend Mr. Wayte. 

Mr. Painn moved the addition of a clause designed 
to prevent credit from being given to students, and 
by which he proposed to prohibit actions against 


students for an debts contracted when they were | 


under age. Mr. Henwey opposed the clause, believ- 
ing that the true remedy for university extravagance 
would be the imparting sounder views to the young 
men themselves. The Cuancettor of the Excue- 
QUER also opposed it, admitting that the evil com- 
plained of was serious, but not considering that a 


and argued that the authorities of the 
should have the decision of the question, 
division the motion was rejected by 109 to ra On 

Mr. Joun Pariirmore moved a clause to the 
that, after the 1st December next, no person ete 
on account of his rank, be permitted to pom | 
—, or = ‘ degree sooner than. any othe 
undergraduate. On division this moti 
by 67 to-66. Non was eect 

r. BowYER moved a clause, the obj : 
was to restore the study of civil ae of ‘which 
dence in the university by making it impenesel 
the candidate for the degree of doctor of civj] ee 
undergo a legal examination. The Cyay, J 
the Excnequer urged that the committee was 
engaged in framing a system of studies for 
university. This amendment was wit i 
the bill passed through committee. 

On Thursday the bill was read, as amended, 
debate ensued which led to the defeat of the 
ment. Mr. Heywoop proposed to add two 
one releasing all persons entering the Upj 
from taking the matriculation oath, inyo} inet 
signature of the Thirty-nine Articles; the ae 
leasing from similar oaths those who take deme 
arts, law, or medicine. This practically amounts tp 
the admission of Dissenters; and Mr, 
based his motion on the justice of abolishi these 
tests of religion. Mr. CoLiier seconded the motion 
On the part of the Government, Mr. Sipygy Her. 
BERT explained the course they would take, Admit. 
ting that the exclusion of the Dissenters js a prior. 
ance, he argued that it should be left to the Univer. 
sities under the new constitution to effect the 
posed change. The exclusion of Dissenters is neither 
good for the Church of England, nor politic, gp 
justifiable. But if they were forced upon the Qui. 
versity, it would cool many practical reformer 
whose support they had had hitherto, Not only 
that, but the introduction of these clauses wouli 
imperil the measure in another place, Even jf 
the House agreed to the first clause, and 
mitted students to enter without taking the matricy. 
lation oath, still the end would not be gained: fr 
the University would be able to impose more sever: 
and distatesful restrictions; students would have tp 
attend chapel, and might be made to undergo theo. 
logical examinations which would exclude them from 
the University. The clauses would not advance the 
object in view. Mr. Mirner Grpsown advised the 
House to vote for the motion without regard to whit 
would be done in the House of Lords. He hope 
Lord John Russell, by speech and vote, would make 
some reparation for his speech and vote on Sir Wit 
liam Clay’s bill. These tests were imposed for pol 
tical purposes; they formed no part of the originl 
constitution of the University; it is a moceyt 
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ask the consent of boys to theological propositions, 
which even bishops do not understand, and about 
which they differ. He appealed to the Govemnmett 
to make it an open question, and permit subordinate 
to vote without incurring the displeasure of tht 
chiefs. Sir Winrt1am Hearucore directed his efforts 
to show that the effect of the amendment would be, 
not merely to admit Dissenters tacitly, and subject 
to the arrangements made at the will of the Univer- 
sity, but to force the University to accept them 
avowedly as Dissenters, and provide for their religious 
instruction in that character. But it would be im 
possible to make such provision for all the various sects, 
as had been shown in the case of the London Univer- 
sity. ‘The proposed experiment seemed to him most 
dangerous. Sir Joun Ramspen supported the mo- 
tion; Mr. Hentey opposed it as tending to de 
grade the University into a mere place for secular 
education. 

The Cuancetior of the Excurgven said be 
should consider that, as the representative of Ox- 
ford, he was betraying a solemn trust if he assented 
to the principle which the promoters of these claus 
seemed to entertain, that the interests and position 
of the Church of England had no place in this 
discussion. It was all very well to say the Univer 
sities were national institutions, and that therefore 
you must on that account admit all persons to en)oy 
them irrespective of religious persuasion; but evety 
parochial benefice in the country was a partd 
great national institution, and yet it was obviou 
no immediate consequence, from this pro 





position, 
that you were to place the enjoyment of thor 
| benefices at the command of all persons, oe 
of religious persuasion. On the part of the burch 
he entertained no apprehensiou from the admissie 
of Dissenters; but it was impossible in honesty 1 
| separate their case from that of the Roman Catho® 
| He concurred with Mr. Sidney Herbert in thinking 
| that if due provision could be made for the t ‘ 
| of religion according to the Church of Englai d 
| would be a great advantage if the admis 
Dissenters could also be provided for. But 


sufficient case could be made out for exceptional | could not consent to make such a measure a 2 
legislation. After further discussion, Mr. Purxn|of the bill, with the scheme of which it 


postponed his motion. 

Mr. Biacketr moved a clause prohibiting the. ad- 
ministering any oath on admission to any office or 
emolument in the university or the colleges. The 
Cuance.tor of the ExcuEequer opposed the clause, 


. 


7 


wholly discrepant. He believed it was not po 
litie to coerce the University upon this head; mf 
would the clause secure the rer et of ee 
which could in reality only depend upon the 

'y only . lly 


of the University, for persons can be e al 
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cluded w" tion test at all. It would, moreover, 

ea unworthy of the House to pass a clause by 

Mech the Dissenter might creep in, but which would 

the Roman Catholic. He also protested 

t any menace being held out to the University 

as to future Parliamentary interference, the more so 
be quite nugatory. 

aye remarked that the course taken 

the Government on this question was just 

> as especially religious principle. It 

: ‘ .» It 

yah another and a most superfluous instance of 

tad icy of indefinite delay, which seemed their 


be wi. policy. They had said that the bill 


ver it is desired, without reference to , 


they had dealt with every ques- | 


would be thrown out by the House of Lords if this | 


measure incorporated in it; but for his part he 
was by em oo certain that the bill would not 

both Houses of Parliament. He by no means 
po that it was wise and expedient for Parlia- 
ment to take upon itself the details of academical 
offices; but the present question was not one of de- 
tail; it was one of those questions of national interest 
and importance which could not in fairness and com- 
mon sense be avoided whilst the principle wasadmitted 
that Parliament possessed any power at all over 
the University. Though technically it would be 
possible for the University to raise such obstacles 
as would render the resolution inoperative, yet 


he thought it would not consider it wise or | 


safe to disregard the indication of national opinion 
given by a resolution of that House. He entertained 
no unfriendly spiri T ; 
inion the admission of Noncomformists was just 
one of those questions with which there would be the 


spirit towards Oxford; but in his | 


t difficulty in dealing, if it were left barely to | 


the will and discretion of the University, which was 
the head-quarters of that ecclesiastical party which 
had invariably looked with the greatest disfavour 
upon the Protestant Dissenting interests. With re- 
spect to tests, if any time for them was more objec- 
tionable than another, it was when they were imposed 
on persons whose opinions were necessarily un- 
formed. He was glad this subject had been brought 
before the House, and hoped the question would be 
settled now, and not indefinitely deferred. 

The motion was opposed by Mr, Wicram and sup- 

by Mr. Lucas, who, renouncing any claim on 
the part of Roman Catholics, insisted upon the right 
of Protestant Dissenters to participate in national 
funds appropriated to national education. 

Mr, W. J. Fox noticed a remarkable omission in 
the debate; no speaker, he observed, had assigned a 
reason why, morally or intellectually, it was neces- 
sary to require from young men, as an educational 
matter, subscription to a body of divinity containing 
some 400 distinct propositions relating to the most 
abstruse subjects, about which pious men were 


Mr. Hexwoop then moved the other clause for 
abolishing tests on taking degrees, upon which Lord 
J.Russe.r said he should not take a division, as the 
House had declared its opinion so unequivocally 
upon the former clause. But being appealed to by 
Mr. Watprote to persevere in opposition to the 
clause, Lord J. Russexu said, if there was a division, 
he should certainly vote against it. 

Another division then took place with a different 
result, this clause being negatived by 205 to 196. 

Mr. Bricur and Mr. Heywoop announced their 
intention to take the opinion of the House again 
wpen this second clause at the third reading of the 

ill. 
FATE OF THE CHURCH-RATF. BILL. 

Sir William Clay’s bill stood for the second read- 
ing on Wednesday, when there was a set debate and 
a division. The bill was rejected; but the discus- 
sion served to advance the question nearer to a 
solution, and elicited from Lord John Russell, inci- 
dentally, a promise to introduce a bill next session. 

The debate commenced, as usual, with the lighter 
and less effective speakers. There appeared to sup- 
port the second reading Mr. Pecuatr, Mr. Mur- 
roucn, Mr. Epwarp Batt, and Mr. Vernon 
Smirn; the opposition being headed by Mr. Gout- 





introduced, as an indication of the intentions of 
Government, because Lord John might soon be 
the leader in both Houses. Lord John said 
that it was hopeless to attempt to satisfy Dis- 
senters, because every concession brought forth new 
demands. That was the argument of Sir Robert 
Inglis and Mr. Croker. Another ment was that 
if the Church abandoned its rights, Parliament must 
provide compensation. That, surely, must have 
been said without much consideration ; for if the 
Church were a national Church, and the tax one 
imposed by law, surely, if Parliament chose to abolish 
the tax, it was not necessary to provide compensa- 
tion? The State could not demand compensation 
from itself—from the people it was about to relieve. 
It was said they were to have a measure next session. 
What was that measure? He supposed it would 
depend upon the condition of the Bublime Porte at 
that time. (A laugh.) They had already six bills 
thrown over on account of the war, which, including 
the Reform Bill, would be re-introduced next session, 
and to them this new measure was to be added. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer advised Sir William 
Clay to withdraw this bill; but surely because the 
Government could not pass any of its half-dozen bills, 
that was no reason why a private member should not 
proceed with his own measure. 





BURN, who moved the second reading of the bill that 
day six months, and sustained by Mr. Lipper and 
Mr. R. Pururmore alone. 

Mr. GLAapstone opposed the bill. The practical 
question was whether the House would allow a 
great wrong to continue without a remedy. Ad- 
mitting the evil, the abolition of church-rates is not 


“He would warn honourable gentlemen opposite that 
established churches came not from the beginning and would 
not last to the end. Without arguing whether, under some 
circumstances, they might not be useful, he was certain they 
were not necessary for a State. In the United States no 
difficulties of the kind presented themselves. Those who 
went to the United States from this country were enabled to 
do under the voluntary system all that they could do here 





the only alternative. The argument in favour of 
a change is irresistible, and Government will endea- | 
vour to make an equitable arrangement, but it does | 
not follow that church-rates should be abolished, | 
In his opinion, the law with respect to church-rates | 
ought to be altered, because it tended to weaken all 
law in the country. A state of things ought not to be 
allowed to continue in which there was a law with- 
out the adequate means of enforcing the legal obli- 
gation. The law ought, then, to be altered in such 
a manner as would bring the means of enforcement 


| up to the standard of the legal obligation, or else the 


| Church. 


ranged on different sides. He demanded, he said, the | 
admission not only of Dissenters into the University, | 
but of the spirit of nationality, and that great and | 


distinctive principle of Protestantism, the right of 


private judgment in matters of religion. 

Mr. Rounpert. Parmer denied that this was a 
question of any right withheld from, or civil disabi- 
lity imposed upon, Dissenters. The Universities 
were great public schools of religious education in 
connexion with the Church of England for the time 
being. Ifthey were opened to the Dissenters they 
would be made unfit for all, or at least untit for the 
Established Church. He looked upon this motion 


as the first step to a revolution, which he called upon | 


all who adhered inciples of the Established 
> the principles of the Ketablishe | ‘Lhe persons who dissented from the Established Church did 


Church to resist, 
y J. Russert said, two distinct questions were 
involved in the debate,—first, the admission of Dis- 
senters to the University of Oxford; secondly, 
whether, there being a bill before the House for 
the better government of that University, it was 
irable and expedient that such admission should 
be enacted by the bill. With respect to the first, 
he did not think that any argument of conclu- 
Sve weight had been urged against the admis- 
sion of Dissenters, and he entered at some length 
pt! the reasons which had convinced him of the 
justice and expediency of the concession, explain- 


| 


ing the extent to which he thought it should be | 


= Upon the second question, the bill, he ob- 


greatly to the improvement of the 

ity, Opening a door to further reforms, and 
a oy it better to retain it in its present 

* 2He consequence of inserting this clause, it 

wes admitted, must involve other clauses containing 
obj Machinery indispensable to the carrying out its 
ject, which would delay the measure, and it was 


Very probable it would be lost in the other House of 


t. The University would have the power 
under the bill to make this change, and would be 
to do it with the more willingness if not under 
Se, peer If it was not made, the grievance should 
: suffered to continue, and it would be then 
in he Considered, to bring in a bill for the admis- 
U Dissenters to the University. 
mote, : enna - Mr. Heywood’s first atenee Ais 

: Carri 252 to 161—a majority of 91 
‘gainst the Government, = 


character of the obligation ought to be altered. He 
maintained that the law is not only a grievance to | 


the Dissenters, but to the members of the Established 


} 
“* He did not think the law of church-rates ought to be | 
abolished, and for this reason—that in the great bulk of 
country parishes the law of church-rates, in its substance, 
still worked well and peaceably, and in accordance with the 
object of its original institution. He wished it to be dis- | 
tinctly understood that he alluded to rural parishes, and | 
not to any of the great populous parishes of the metropolis | 
or the large towns. There was not, unfortunately, any | 
means of knowing in what number of parishes church-rates | 
had been either refused or condemned. There were, how- | 
ever, it was well known, 11,000 parislies in the country, | 
and the number in which chureh-rates had ceen refused or | 
contested did not exceed a few hundreds. If he allowed | 
the number to be 500, he thought the estimate was a liberal { 
one. If this were true, it would not be an adequate reason | 
for abolishing the law with respect to the remaining 10,500 | 
parishes. In the rural parishes church-rates were lo kec 
upon as a permanent burden upon the fixed property 
of the country—a charge upon land like tithes, or the 
this not the 





rate for the relief of the poor, but was Lt 

case in populous parishes. He was, therefore, of opinion 
that church-rates should not be abolished in the rural 
parishes, for there the churches were not wholly inade- 
quate to accommodate the people applying for ehuleden. 


sc from conscientious feelings, and not from any desire to 
escape the payment of church-rates. He held that in popu- 
lous towns the bulk of the ;opulation who belonged to the 
Chureh had cause of complaint, because the floors of the 
churches, which were their property, were monopolised, or, 
he might go to the length of saying, were robbed from them 
by the disgraceful system of exclusive pews. (Loud cries of 
‘Hear, hear.’) He thought, without committing himself to 
anything definite for the future, that much was to be said in 
favour of a plan which would divide the class of parishes, so 
as to make a distinction between those in which the system 
worked well, and those in which it worked badly. (General 
cries of ‘ No,’ and murmurs of dissatisfaction.) He did not 
pretend to say whether such a distinction could be brought 
into operation, but he would venture to make a suggestion 
as to how it might be effected. He would not proceed by 
making an absolute distinction with regard to the limit of 
population, but he would rather deal with the state of facts 
as they existed, in order to ascertain what og ore of 
wishes were for or against church-rates. His hope was, 
hat a plan would work by which the rural parishes would 
e left very much as they were at present—(laughter)—and 
ly which, in other cases where ghe rate was refused, the 
parishes should have a legal title to that which they now 
enjoyed de facto, but with a very questionable legality. 


I 
t 
} 
b 
} 


Mr. Bricut did not know for which side of the 
House Mr. Gladstone's speech was intended. Upon 
the whole, however, he thought the speech was in 
favour of the abolition of church-rates. He was in- 
clined to think there was a difference in the Cabinet 
upon this question not less remarkable than that 
which was supposed to exist on all other subjects. 
(Laughter.) But he would rather take the speech 
delivered by Lord John Russell, when the bill was 


}sent from cuustant 


by the voluntary and established systems combined. In that 
country there were, in proportion to the population, as many 
churches, as elegant and as costly, as amongst us. The 


} had as many ministers, as well educated and as inflaeatial, 


as we had. They had a more extended system of education 


|—he meant, of course, the free States—and they 
as many, if not more, asylums, hospitals, penitentiaries, and 


other refuges, for the unhappy, the suffering, or the guilty. 
Canada was adopting the same course; and last year we had 


| given that colony a power—which no doubt it would soon 


use—to place all churches on the same footing. There 
was at present a difference of opinion in the Australian 
colonies; but no one acquainted with these colonies could 
doubt that the time was not far distant when the same prin- 
ciple would be carried out. He mentioned those things to 
show what feeling was abroad, and that the Established 
Church, in order to be useful and enduring, must abolish 
all abuses, and make itself as acceptable as it could to the 
people, offering as little insult to others as it could to those 
who differed from it. The Dissenters did not come to the 
House as suppliants upon this question. They bad been a 
growing body since the Reformation. All the Charleses, 
the Jameses, and the Georges, had not been able to resist the 
deepening, the widening, the fertilising, and purifying stream 
of non-conformity which had enriched and blessed tifis 
country. If in the reign of Charles II. 15,000 families 
consented to accept their ruin, and hundreds perished in 
prison because they adhered to their religious convictions, 
how could it be possible now by any law, except by the law 
of kindness, to bring back to the Church, or to prevent dis- 

y swelling, while the members of the 
Church in proportion were constantly decreasing.” 

Dwelling on the great evils of the present state of 
things, and forcibly commenting on the advantages 
of the voluntary system, Mr. Bright declared he 
would support the bill. 

Lord Joun Russex said that this proposal for un- 
qualified abolition of church-rates was intended to 
forward the views of those who were opposed to all 
establishments, and as he deprecated the destruction 
of the Established Church, he could not be expected 
| to support the measure. He referred to the admirable 
character of Dissenters in past days, and said that, 
considering the services they had rendered to the 
cause of education and religion, he should be glad to 
make any reasonable concession, and the whole dis- 
pute in the present day arose, not upon the social 
evils arising from these rates, but in reference to the 
remedy to which recourse should be had. It would 
be inconsistent with the principle of a Church esta- 
blishment, and would be alsoa hardship upon Church- 
men, were no funds provided for the maintenance of 
fabrics which had not been erected, like Dissenting 
chapels, merely for those who required them, but for 
all. He discussed various plans which had been sug- 
gested as substitutes for these rates, explained and 
vindicated Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion, and declared 
his belief that the churches of the country ought to 
be considered, not as belonging to a sect, but to the 
nation, and ought to be supported by the land. 
America had been referred to, and he admitted that 
her institutions had worked admirably; but ours, he 
added, were of a different character. We had a na- 
tional Church, an hereditary aristocracy, and an 
hereditary monarchy, and these must all stand or fall 
together, As this bill was subversive of one of these 
great institutions, he should oppose it, 

Sir W. Cray briefly replied, and the House di- 
vided. 

The numbers were,—for the second reading, 182 ; 
for Mr. Goulburn’s amendment, 209; majority against 
the bill, 27. 

The bill is therefore lost, 
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GAOL CHAPLAINS. 

eommittee on the Civil Hetimates the subject 
obthariates ‘provided and \paid by the State was re- 
yived. ‘On the vote for the sum ef 164,165/. for the 
maintenance of pri in county gaols and lunatic 
asylums, Mr. ELD moved the reductien 
ofthe vote by 1001, that being the salary for chap- 
dains, on the ground that ‘the same rule laid down 


y 

(provision that it made for those who had not 
ited their liberty. Sir'Grorce Grev said that 
‘the sum in question'was given between the Roman 
‘Catholic and ‘the Protestant s, and that if 
this vote were refused the un individuals in the 
asylum ‘would be deprived of all religious consola- 
tion. Mr. Spoowmr j his own course, espe- 
cially with reference to the vote of last week. Lord 
Patmerston ‘said that the vote proposed the other 
night was not a new one, and that no decision of the 

House had ever ovcasioned more painful feelings 
his ntind ‘than that which was then given. He could 
not have believed that, in ‘the present age of en- 
lightenment and liberality, such a vote could -have 
been arrived at. It reminded him of the days of the 
decay ef the Eastern Empire, when, Constantinople 
being besieged by the Turks, the foolish Greeks, 
instead of uniting against the common enemy, were 
fighting among ‘themselves upon ‘the most. trivial- 
matters. Here we had vice, profligacy, and infidelity 
against us, und, instead of grappling with these ene- 
mies, we were squabbling about petty differences, 
and réfusing ‘to ‘miserable wretches the instruction 
which might convert them into uséful members of 

proposed 


Ey 


society. But the amendment exceeded that 
of the other night in peculiarity. He dwelt ener- 
getically upon the cruelty of making the unhappy 
people in gaols the victims ‘of our religious dissen- 
sions. Mr. Lucas complained that both Church of 
England ‘and Dissenting ‘teachers were paid, while 
Roman Catholics were not, and he characterised the 
decision of the other night as a shabby one. Justice 
‘was not done in our prisons to the Roman Catholic 
prisoners. “The present system was one of torture. 

Mr. Smyer Hersert admitted that the present 
Proposal was the logical sequence of the vote of the 
other night. After a tribute to the voluntary prin. 
ciple, to which he said the Church was indebted for 
mach of her present strength and energy, he urged 
that ‘this was a question between ‘Christianity and 
Heathendom. In farther reference ‘to the preceding 
vote, he demanded why Mr. Spooner and those who 
supported ‘him had ee the question further? 
Why they had not sed the grant for Roman 
Catholic instruction for the army, for which there 
was not so good a case as for those whose interests 
were now in ion? The reason was, that they 
dared not. He hoped that this amendment would 
be rejected, because the having done injustice to one 
portion of the population, was no reason for doing in- 
justice to another, and for refusing the religious in- 
struction necessary for the salvation of all, but espe- 
cially of those whom we-had shut up, as was alleged, 
for reformation. 

The committee divided, and the numbers were-— 
For the original vote, 246; for Mr. Scholefield’s 
amendment, 23; majority for the vote, 223. 


THE BARON DE BOD3. 

The well-known case of the Baron de Bode was 
brought before the House, on Tuesday, by Mr. Mon- 
Taeup Cuampers, who called attention to certain 
treaties and conventions between the Governments 
of France and England in the years 1814, 1815, and 
1818, for‘making compensation to British subjects 
whose was confiscated by the French Re- 
volutionary tribunals, and moved—“ That the na- 
tional goo faith = that the just claims of 
Baron de Bode, established after protracted investi- 
gation, should be satisfied.” Mr. Chambers gave a |' 
narrative of the well-known circumstances, historical 
and legal, and maintained that the treatment the 
Baron had received was regarded by foreign nations 
as an act of glaring repudiation on the part of Eng- 
land. U & point involving the honour of their 
country, Mr. Chambers ho he would not appeal 
to the Commons of England in vain. 

Mr. Drummonp, in seconding the motion, would 
not argue the question on legal grounds. Every 
legal point had been fully established. The Baron 
had had to contend with every obstruction and every 
quibble which legal ingenuity could devise. Mr, 
Drummond would appeal from lawyers and law, from 
Chancellors of the Exchequer and from Attorney- 
Generals, to honest men, to English gentlemen, and 
to common honesty. 

The ArrorNey-GENERAL declared emphatically 
that if he believed the claims of the Baron.de Bode 
were just and well-founded he would not stand up and 
disgrace himself by. adopting the unworthy course 


| every disposition to sympathise with the case of the ] 


Baron, but he was fully satisfied that the case did 
not come within the treaty. The question was not 
whether the Baron de Bode was a British subject, 
the question was whether he was so within the 
meaning of the treaty. The Attorney-General be- 
lieved he was nota British subject in that sense; 
and proceeded to maintain his views by reference to 
the terms of the treaty, and to the special claims of 
‘the Baron. The property was not confiscated be- 
cause'the Baron was a British subject, but because 
‘he was'a French subject and had emigrated. 

Mr. Bowyer supported the resolution, but Sir 
Frepertox Tarsicer, following the Attorney- 
General, declared his belief that the Baron de Bode 
had no claim whatever. The property was not con- 
fiscated as English property; and the Baron was not 
a British subject in the meaning of the treaties. 

Mr. Tuomas Caampprs supported the resolution, 
and he was followed by Mr. Wa pois, who con- 
tended that the Aittorney-General was wrong in 
resting his case upon the treaty of 1786. The Baron's 
claim rested upon the convention of 1814, every con- 
dition of which he had fulfilled—namely, that he was 
a British subject; next, that he held property in 
France; and further, that that property had been 
unduly confiscated. The honour of the country, of 
Parliament, and of the Crown, demanded that justice 
should be done. As regarded the funds, it ought 
never to be forgotten that the money was available 
till it was thought proper to apply it to another 


Mr. Giavstont deemed it altogether irregular to 
ask the House of Commons to settle peremptorily a 
‘most intricate and complex question. The matter of 
money was no consideration whatever. Had the sum 
at issue, instead of being 400,000/., been only 5s., the 
same resistance would have been offered to the 
Claim. Tn opposition to the views of Mr. Walpole, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer maintained that the 
convention of 1814 was incorporated in the conven- 
tion of 1815. The Baron de Bode and his son, the 
present claimant, were guilty of an offence against 
the French laws—they had emigrated. That was an 
offence, and, in consequence of it, their property was 
forfeited. Tie question was one of law, and the law 
had spoken out clearly and decidedly. The appeal 
now made was founded upon equity and considera- 
tion, on the ground that the forfeiture was undue; 
but of that there was no proof. He would admit 
that the Baron was an English subject, but he was 
also a French subject, and amenable to French law. 

Mr. Mowz would just ask this—What has become 
ofthe money? He had gone over the case of the 
Baron de Bode with the Baron himself, and his con- 
viction was that his claim was a good one, and that 
the honour of the country was involved in making 
it good. Mr. Wixson begged to say that the money 
received from France had been exhausted in accom- 
plishing the purposes for which it was received. If 
the House sanctioned the claim, the money must be 
raised by taxation. 

Mr. Spooner confessed that his opinion had been 
changed by the discussion, and that he was no longer 
of opinion that the claim of the Baron de Bode came 
within the treaties. Mr. Duntop made the same 
avowal; but Mr. Maxtns could not arrive at the 
conclusion that there was no foundation for the 
claim. 

On a division, the numbers were—for the resolu- 
ion, 67; against it, 82; majority against, 15. 

Enxcumperep Estates (West Ixpuzs) Brit. — On 
moving the seoond reading of this bill on Thursday, the 
Duke of Newcaste stated that it was intended to relieve 
the embarrassed state of property in the West Indies, upon 
principles which had proved so successful in Ireland under a 
Similar act. Its main objects were to wind up estates as 
under a bankruptcy, to effect judicial sales, and to distribute 
the proceeds among the parties entitled in the cheapest form, 
and to confer an absolute title upon purchasers. A commis- 
sion would be appointed to carry the bill into execution, con- 
sisting of one chief commissioner, who would, under all 
circumstances, be resident in England, and two assistant 
commissioners, who would either act with the chief commis- 
sioner in England, where they would form a court, or under 
him in the colonies, either solely or in conjunction with local 
commissioners, to be appointed in cases where such assistance 
was necessary. An order in Council would be necessary 
before the bill could be put into operation in an colony ; 
bat such order in Council could not be passed an upon 
an address from the local legislature, and provision made for 
the expenses of locally carrying it into effect. In all cases, 
an appeal would lie from the decision of the commissioners 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

After some discussion the bill was read a second time. 


Breacu or Prrvitecw—In the House of Lords, on 
Thursday, the Marquis of CLANRICARDE complained of a 
breach of privilege committed, as he alleged, by some subor- 
dinate functionaries of the commissariat, who had intro- 
duced, among certain papers relating to the War Depart- 
ment, moved for by Earl Grey, on April 8, a document of 
later date, in the shape of a letter from Sir C. Trevelyan, 
containing various strictures upon the speech delivered by 
Earl Grey when moving for the return. ‘The complaint led 
toa somewhat prolonged discussion, in the course of which 
the Dake of NewcasT Le assumed all the responsibility for 





assumed so recklessly by Mr. Drummond. He had 





the retura in question, but consented to withdraw it and 





CONTINENTAL NOTES, 

Tue siege of Silistria is suspended, if raised 
and disgrace have continually attended ves ses, Dita 
besiegers. On the 5th, 9th, and 18th of this tenth trate 
fresh attempts to storm. On the last occasion thr at 
were sprung before the fortress without doing 
to the walls. The Russian storming colunms oan 
to mount —— ted breach, but were attacked op 
sides by the Tur’ A fearful slaughter 
Russians fled in verrible disorder. Soak plate ty 

On the 15th, garrison of Silistri 
attacked the Russians on all points, and drowehan ais 
the Danube. Pursuing their advantage, the Turks 
an arm of the river, seized the opposite i where 
enemy had constructed siege works, and from 
had been bombarded. The Rassians fled'to the 
bank of the Danube, and were com to witness thes. 
struction of their batteries. The Turks then § 
their guns and erected batteries on'the Bulgarian tet he ' 
river, before the north ‘face of ‘the ‘fortress, ‘ 


battulions east and west of Silistria hiphar bn, 0) 


recross the river, destroying their as . 
The garrison on this oceasion was assisted or 


sent from Shula to its relief by Omar Pasha, 

troops of the latter took part in the battle of the 13th, and 
the junction of the entire corps was effected on ‘the eveiag 
of that day. 

There was nothing voluntary or strategétic in Yhe a 
the Russians. The defeats which Preceded the'rout of the 
15th had been ‘followed by extensive mi with the 
object of reinforcing the besieging corps. ‘hue and 
18th it was said at oa “ Silistria 
speedily, and at any cost.” ‘The-expulsiea of Ate Rassias 
is entirely the work of the Turks. 

The Russian army is in a most wretched plig 
are downcast, and utterly dispirited. All lem. | 
manders—Prince Paskiewitch, commander of the [ 
of the Danube; Prince Gortschakoff, commander @f th jy. 
vesting corps; and General Schilders, director df ‘the ‘ 
works—are wounded and disabled. Five guecdyeunate i 
killed or wounded on the 18th, and on the same ' 
works on the right bank were destroyed bythe Turks, i 
immense loss to the enemy. 

Flight to Wallachia was thus the only coursellet tie 

ssians. They are now in the neigh! of Ke. 
rasch, awaiting reinforcements and orders, .At Vieumaitis 
thought that the Russians will find it impossible agua ty 
employ the same troops before Silistria, demoralised be | 
are by repeated and constant failure, and that 
to replace them in sufficient time, Marshal wil 
then give orders to fall back on Jassy. 

The garrison of Rustchuk is said, in advices ‘reand 
from Widdin, to have crossed the river and attedkelGig. 
gevo. The Russians on this oceasion dost 400 me ani 
nine guns. This intelligence is less authentic ‘than de 
accounts from Silistria and Kalarasch, whieh havereshe 
Vienna through several channels, and are of « pieoewih 
previous intelligence, 

The Russian division under General ‘Liprandi is matdig 
in great haste from Slatina for Silistria. 

General Schilders, who has lost a leg, lies ins @agems 
state. He is advanced in years, and of nervotis 
ment. Prince Gortschakotf’s wound is ‘severe. 
Liiders, who is also wounded, is said ‘to be doing wl. 
Marshal Paskiewitch suffers considerably from hiseomuiee. 
Count Orloff, jun., lingers without hope of 2 

On the other hand, with the glad tidings from ‘Siltria 
comes the sad intelligenee, now confirmed, of thedesthalits 
brave and able commander, Mussa Pacha. He is-succssded 
by Mehemed Pacha. 

A private despatch from Bucharest, dated June 18, 

ublished inthe Austrian Correspondence states thit the 
Danian have evacustted Mogurelli and Simmitw. 
bodies of troops are retiring from Wallachia to 
Five thousand Turks have re-oceupied Turtukai. 

The convention between Austria and the Porte, ‘rélatir 
to the Danubian Principalities, was signed at 
on the 14th instant. Its principal conditions areal t 
that if Russia voluntarily retires, the Austrian trap it 
enter the Principalities, and form a defence between! ‘il 
and Turkey. If Russia refuses to retire, Austris 
take such measures as may appear necessary to insute 
doing so. 

ites from Varna describe the arrival, sireiyua 
by telegraph, of the British and French troops#t 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, writing oa June 4th, 
says: ‘* The British camp commences at the farther end of the 
glacis, and the tents are pitched on eithersidesf wbeShumla 
road. On the left are the Horse Artillery, the ih Homer 
and the 17th Lancers; the Rifles, the light _— > 
some of the heavy regiments of foot are on the a 
camp is in a charming position on the banks the — 4 
Devna, on a broken meadow-land—a situation, I ete i 
formed, by far more picturesque than ‘wholesome, > | 
tract of land on the banks of the Devna is eth of 
its fatal fevers. Up to the present, however, the and the 
the troops has been excellent. This cireumstanee, 
near chance of facing the enemy, make the men.godee- — 





croakers and grumblers everywhere—are out of 


that they must go no en 
water, and that their ‘nasty victuals’ are so @ a 
that a shilling here does not go near so far as 
dear Old England.” 

The French troops that had arrived were the 7 a 
20th Foot, several fresh battalions of Zouaves, one 
of Chasseurs de Vincennes, and one squadron 


Two French troops are encamped to the right of the’ 
camp. The Zouaves, who marched in with their'band f 


ing, attracted general attention, and made the impression | 
a dashing corps of daredevils, who are up to aon 
anything. Subsequently, as our readers are v a 
bodies of the troops of both armies arrived at Varna; 





Substitute an amended edition, 


there is reason to believe that the light division, and a por 


pered and prone to mirth and mischief. ™ pene j 


with the place and its ways and loud are their i I 
of a long road to get# ' 
e; dest, 
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pin of ‘the French troops, have made a good stride towards 
the Danube. 








: rogress appears to have been 
In ‘Asia consilers > tout the Pracfatigable exertions 
@yendy mac the nisation of the army 
of General which had been reduced, by the ignorance 


guccessive generals, to a state of deplo- 

and: misconduct of sm ecommatder, Zariff Pacha, 
sable inctcieney der we possesses some at least of those 
~~ jn which the Abdis and Ahmeds who preceded 

were most eminently deficient; and it appears that he 
succeeded in effecting important reforms in the com- 
Le ‘department, Which had previously been grossly ne- 
imissatiat Some yg Ree must elapse before the 


in a oo? ~ come ae 
of Russia, which is estimated to 
ayy one hundred thousand men, after 
as well as for casualities ; but, in 
the is vigorously sustained by their 
allies, who are displaying their wonted energy on 
f of the common cause. For some days past rumours 
been current of a victory gained by the followers of the 
and indefatigable ae but it 4 _— = 
‘ar ter importance than was at first 
ae wee atent of the Morning Chronicle 
Russian detachment, 15,000 strong—consist- 
i deme of troops withdrawn from the maritime for- 
po Bsa ‘attacked by the mountaineers in its transit 
through the pass of Dariel, which is situated in the Cauca- 
gian range, to the north of Tiflis; and after an obstinate eon- 
ict, the enemy were forced to retreat, with a loss of 3000 
” besides three pieces of cannon and a large quantity of 
ition. Tt also appears that Uraughetti, a fortress in 
neighbourhood of Batoum—the importance of which 
shown by the fact that it has hitherto been garrisoned by 
force of men—has evacuated by the Russians, 
‘has fallen itito the possession of the Turks. This acqui- 
sition may probably have a Taaterial influence on the fortunes 
of the cath ; for Selim Pacha—who, with about 12,000 
the adjacent fortress of Chekvetil, or St. 
go often unsuccessfully assailed by the enemy dur- 
ing'the last Tew months—will doubtless now be able to aid 
the operations of the main Dody at Kars far more effectually 
than was practicable wh'le a strong hostile force remained in 
‘such dangerous proximity to his position. It is true that 
i fio general so well qualified to meet the 
as Prince Wordnzoff, whose leave of absence has 
been Withdrawn; but it is, to say the least, exceedingly 
doubtful whether the Czar can afford, under present circum- 
place at his dispasal the half million of troops, 
‘with six months’ provisions, which he is understood to have 
specified ws the furcerequired for the thorough subjugation 
of the country. 


seit 
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The news of Admital Plumridge’s destructive operations 
in the Gulf of Bothnia, at Uleaborg and Brahestad is con- 
firmed. He subsequently visited other ports, inflicting loss 
upon the enemy at ijo and Kami, and it is said capturing 
Torneo with the intention of making it a military station. 
Bat at Karleby his operations seem to have been frustrated. 
The state’ is that the Odin and Vulture landed 150 
men. These Were attacked by sharpshooters in ambuscade, 
and by a masked Uattery of five guns. Lieut. Carrington, 
a midshipman, a mate, and three men fell; 2 officers and 
14 men were wounded. One boat was lost. 28 men and 
owe taken by the Russians, whose commander was 


The commander of Bomarzund has been dismissed. All 
— been a_i the interior. 

private — , brought to Dantzic by the steamer 

Basilisk, states that 29 English ships, and 18 French, had 

formed a junction on the 13th, at Bornsund, 20 miles from 

and were to proceed to the Isle of Gogland. It 

‘Was presumed that the combined fleets would move directly 

towards Oronstadt. 





Rear- Admiral Price, Commander-in-Chief on the Pacific 
‘station, bas addressed a general memorandum to the officers 
and seamen of his squadaon, notifying to them the declara- 
tion of war, and conveying the Queen's command that they 
‘Should forthwith execute all the hostile measures in their 
power against Russia. He records his opinion that there 
will be Mach to do on the Pacific station, and that Great 
Britain has a right to eXpect from the squadron a proper ac- 
Ccottnt ofthe Russian frigates that are known to be now upon 
the station, 8 Well as of the numerotrs privateers that it is 
oe be Aes them to take such 

Necessary, daily practice and other means, 
which, added to their charenteriatle bravery, will be ealcu- 
lated to render them not only superivr to their enemy, but 

to Rone in the world. 


ten 


Some important intelligence is reported, per telegraph from 
t the Imperial Government is ill at ease. 





Advices from Peters burg of the 13th state that the Em- 
cror Nisholas orde Priace Dolgoruki, Minister of 
at, to set out for the Danubian Principalities, and to draw 


p hy accurate report of the position of affairs in a military 
of view. operations before Silistria were especially 
mended to his notice. This measure has produced a 
Sensation at St. Petersburg, as the Emperor never 
- Minister of War with such a mission except on 
ccasions of setions importance. 
is information, confidently deeluted to be authentic, 
described ‘&8 giving an account of the extreme irritation 
: — “yy the Czar by the reception of | 
_—- mmons, and especially by the imminent arme 
oo of Aastria, , “The public mnind was full of anxiety, 
No Some coup de téte on the part of the Emperor was feared.” 
tention, has “Je been sent to Austria, Orders have 
no fort atded to Prince Paskiewitsch, urging him to spare 
neustion of the ee “which must be taken.” “ The 
Probable event.” cipalities was not lookei upon as a 
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ee 
resumed, and Interdonato and all his family taken prisoners. 
A thousand dneats have since been offered for the heads of 
Interdonato, Joseph Scarperia, and Francis Savona, whe are 
Supposed to form part of the expedition; but it is believed 
that they have led in making their eseape to Malta.” 

Such is the story told by a Turin journal. 

King Bomba took it into his head to forbid the a- 
tion of sulphur of Sicily, because it is contraband of War. 
The French Minister at once looked into the matter and de- 
manded an explanation. In reply, the Minister Carafa says, 
it is not correct to state that “the exportation of that pro- 
duce is forbidden, but that it cannot be exported by vessels 
under a foreign flag, excepting to the destination of other 
ports also neuter, and that iu order not to be exposed te the 
measures which might be taken by the same belligerent 
powers against the exportation of contraband of war.” 

A telegraphic despatch, dated ~—, June 14, states 
that “a French agent had arrived in , and proceeded 
to the provinces for the purpose of purchasing cattle to supply 
the army in the East. The Government having learnt this 
fact, has published a decree, which forbids the exportation 
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The Russian army is still being massed upon the frontier 
of Austria, extending from the Sereth to Warsaw. This 
was to be expected. Anengineer officer has also been mark- 
ing the fords of the Sereth, and inspecting the mountain 
passes that lead into Austrian territory. “ According to his 
directions,” says a letter, “strong Getachments of cks 
have been posted at Mamornitza, Passat, Buda, Mihoreny, 
Mihaiteny, and at many other points besides. Reconnois- 
sanees have also been effected at Nianz and Patra. The 
tétes de pont at Turizeny, on the Sereth, have been strongly 
fortified by the Russians. Accounts from Watra Durna also 
confirm the whole of the above in every partiewlar. A 
rumour was lately current at a. a > 5 of from 106,000 
to 150,000 peasants, who were to be armed with scythes, in 
the provinces of Volhynis and Pololia. This rumour, how- 
ever, has been contradicted by the Russian Consul-General 
at Brody. This nmuch, however, is certain, that 20,000 
peasants, with their scythes, have been ordered to the 
prairies of Bessarabia by Count Wassilozikoff, the governor 
of that province, in order to assist there in making hay, as 
the inhabitants of those districts are at present fully occn- 
pied with the conveying of troops, whilst there is still plenty 
of work of a similar kind in store for them. The uninter- 
rupted movement of the Russian t is from the 
interior of the empire, and is chiefly directed to Moldavia 
and the Buakowina, vid Kiew and Kamienice Podolsky.” 
Still it is considered doubtful whether the Emperor can 
muster sufficient forces to cover his énormous line of frontier. 

A correspondent of the Daily News writes from St. 
Petersburg, dating June 9: “ It has been officially announced 
to the Czar that the Eastern European provinces of the 
empire can yield no more levies upon the customary princi- 
ples of recruiting. The War Minister is preparing a new 
scheme for further levies, in which jorge classes of the 
population hitherto exempt will be made liable to military 
duty. Owing to the immense numbers lost in harassing 
marches through the interior, the present war is causing a 
consumption of men far larger than Europe would be pre- 
pared to believe in.” 





Of cattle from the Two Sicilies. This is an 
towards France and England. 

“The King has provisioned Gaeta, and retired there for 
the summer. The fortifications are increased daily.” 








More than half the Monitewr, of Wednesday, is filled with 
a report from M. de ersigny, Minister of the Interior, upon 
the state of the nation. 0 d 
document, and will, perhaps, hereafter be found to 
historic value. At present, so all-absorbing are ign 
affairs, that the matter of M. de Persigny’s is re- 
garded with indifference; and the only mterest which its 
publication excites arises from the fact that it is generally 
regarded as a valedictory apology for the Minister's career, 

at forth by him on the eve of his retirement from office. 
Hie has left Paris for bis country seat, on temporary leave of 
absence according to some; but the more general opinion is 
that he quits office definitively. M. Baroche is stil en 
of as his successor. 





The Russian Minister has been recalled from Athens; and 
the Emperor Nicholas has notified to King Otho, that he 
accredits envoys to “independent courts” only! The in- 
surrection is now stifled in Epirus; the brigand Tachas 
having been driven from Tpileo; and only the chief Hadji 
Petros holds out in Thessaly. The Pireeus is still oceupied 
by an Anglo-French force. 





THE NEAREST WAY TO WARSAW IS 
THROUGH GERMANY. 


be have received the subjoined article from a 
political friend who hasa right to be heard upon the 
subject. It has already appeared elsewhere; but 
that does not diminish the interest that attaches to 


it, as few of our readers will have perused it.] 


We are at war with Russia; how can we attack it? 
sea.” Well, but what next? 
Finland and in the Crimea.” But Finland and the Crimea 
are not Russia. It isa long way round, It is difficult to 
Ministry. The number who had to go out, according to the | take them, and more difficult still to keep them. “ Oh, 
constitutional rotation, was 54, of whom 44 have been re- | then we come up from Tarkey and march.” Where to? to 
elected. A Council of Ministers was held at the Ministry | Pultawa? I should not think such a place the best point of 
of Foreign Affairs, to take into consideration the result of | attack. And Austria will prevent every attempt at raising 
the elections; and at the end of the sitting the Minister of | the Kossacks and the Poles before the Austrians are up 
Foreign Affairs applied for an interview with the King. The | themselves. ‘“ Oh, I see, sir, you are a Pole, or a Hunga- 
result was that the Ministry determined to retain office, not- | rian, or an Italian,” No, sir, but the question is not who I 
withstanding the unfavourable result of the elections. am, but what you are doing, and what you ought to do. 
“Well, say it if you know better than all the rest; the 

ress is free; and should you be able to convince me, you 
ove done everything.” You have seen the Austro-Prussian 
Teschen conference. The kings have kept their own counsel, | treaty; they guarantee each other Italy, Cracow, Gallieia, 
and even Frederick William has not whispered the secret to | and Posen ; they are determined to defend the status quo ante 
his beloved champagne bottles. But it is asserted that one of | bellum ; they are prepared to uphold the partition of Poland 
the subjects of discussion was the abdication of the Emperor | and the interest of Germany, consisting, of course, in the 
interests of despotic Austria and Prussia, which are common 





According to advices from Madrid of the 15th, Generals 
Orlando and Messina had been arrested on a charge of har- 
bouring General O'Donnell. General Messina had managed 
to escape the vigilance of his guards after the arrest, but 
General Orlando had been sent off to Galicia. 


“ By 
“ By landing an army in 





There has been an election in Belgium adverse to the 














Speeulation notwithstanding, ani curiosity to boot, have 
discovered nothing either of the topics or the results of the 





Nicholas! 
The Austrian Cabinet despatched, on Sunday, an answer | interests with Russia, that is to say—the status quo ante 
to the Bamberg propositions, simply renewing the invitation | bellum. ‘ Therefore, you mean to say, the Germans will 
to join the treaty of the 20ch April. In case of réfusal, | oppose us as soon as we really get at them, at the Russians 
it is intimated that Austria and Prussia will follow their own | I mean?” Just so, and no doubt of that. They have de- 
course independently. This, we are assured, is authentic. | clared their firm conviction, “ that the results of this war 
From Berlin we receive the same news. | must be disastrous to them, and that it is, consequently, 
Austrian ~y * are still being rapidly forwarded to their | their duty to prevent the calamity.” They will even Tot 
posts on the frontiers. One account says that 80,000 | allow you to take the inverted course of Charles Xf. to 
Austrian troops are on their march from Bohemia and | Pultawa. 
Moravia towards the eastern frontier, “which proves that | ‘ And you, which way do you propose?” I see, 
Prussia undertakes to watch the movements of the Russians | with me, that the way by Pultawa is rather a land 
in Poland.” All the Austrian garrisons are being reinforced, ; a long way round. “So Ido.” Now, do you consider the 
and all the disposable troops are to be concentrated at | way by Finland and_ Petersburg, or Ingermanland, Esth- 
Vienna. | land, Livland, and Kurland, a nearer one? ‘Nearer to 
The news from Belgrade is satisfactory. The Russian | what?” Nearer to victory! ™ Certainly I do.” Suppose 
party in the Senate, hitherto peculiarly accessible’ to the in- | you eongher all those provinces of Russia—which are hot 
fluence of the Czar, is diminishing in number. Rassia I roper, but only Russian dependencies, made cer- 
| tainly very important by placing the capital of the empire 
There is little news from Italy; but that little indicates | in one of them. Suppose you conquer them, who is to de- 
troubles, According to advices from Turin of the lath, it is; fend them? Do you mean to restore the Sweden of ante 
stated that the Ju Gabri, who had been charged with | bellum of 1700, or of ante Charles XII.? who, by the Way, 
the preliminary inquiry into the guilt of the persons charged | was foolish enough to neglect Russia Proper after Narwa, 
| 





agree 





with the assassination of the late Duke of Parma, was | and to be beaten at Pultawa before he had even contemplated 
mortally wounded with three strokes of a poniard in the | how to defeat the encmy himself, whom he despised becatse 
streets of Parma on the 12th instant, at five o'clock in the | such an enemy could not withstand him. Or do you intend 
evening. an occupation of the Baltic provinces of Russia by a com- 
The Piedmontese Gazette of the 13th publishes a royal | bined English, French, and Swedish force? “1 really do 
decree, calling 12,000 men wader arms, in pursuance of the | not know, sir.” And would the war be at an end then? 
law of April 14th last. | “ Certainly not.” Suppose you beat all the Russian atthies 
The Corriere Mercantile mentions a rumour current at | thrown in your way, must you then not go either to Moscow 
Milan, according to which a camp of 40,000 Austrians is to | or to Warsaw? “1 should not like to go to Moseow, I should 
be formed at Volta, on the Mincio, ostensibly for military | rather prefer to set up Poland again.” 
evolutions. | But you remember the treaty the German Powers have 
There would appear to have been a small skirmish in | made in order to prevent the restoration of Poland? “ J 
Sicily; but it is not made out who the insurgents were. | begin to see they are everywhere in our way, and instead of 
“Some men,” we are told, “landed on the 24th of May at | helping us they will prevent us from making an end of this 
the small bridge of Fiume de Nisi, in Sicily, but the police, | intricate war!” That is just what I wished you should See ; 
having recei timely information by telegraph, sent a party | and at the same time you are aware of the fact that both 
of soldiers to the spot on the night of the 28th. They in- | ways to Russia, through the Black Sea and through the 
vested the house of Don Paul Interdonato, where some of | Baltic, do not lead properly to the heart of ahd of 
the persons in question had sought a refuge; the place was, | course that they are not the nearest Way to df 
however, so vigorously defended by a well-sustained fire | fully admit that.” Now, then, which Way shall we go? “J 
from the windows, that the troops, after having two men | really do not know, sir.” The nearest way to Warsaw is 





killed and several wounded, were obliged to retire to wait | straight through Germany, which is the way to a com- 
for reinforcements. These having arrived, the attack was | plete and safe peace, as well as to a final reduction of Russia, 
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“ Bat such a thing is impossible.” It is the easiest way, it 
costs no battles, no blood, not much money, not a very long 
time, and makes all the exploits in the Black Sea and ‘in the 
Baltic Srv fil. “ Why is it easy? the Germans would fight 
us to the knife!” Would they, indeed? Have you never 
heard that there is no Russian party in Germany besides the 
few individuals whom you know by name? Do you ignore 
that every German is English; that even such men as Che- 
valier Bunsen’s friends, as the Bonins, as the Vinckes, as 
the Bethman, Holwigs, as the Graf Schwerins, are English ? 
Do you not know that those three-quarters of the male popu- 
lation of Prussia who voted against M. Manteuffel’s coup 
d état, and who since then are in ‘‘ passive resistance,” and 
in the army of tlie king, will not fight against the 
English party ? 

ndeed? and are oy a ey tojoinus? Itis my firm 
conviction they are. same burden which presses upon 
our chest—the burden of a misled, impossible policy —presses 
upon theirs. It would be like the sun of a new spring, if 
the English flag appeared on the shore of the old Anglo- 
Saxons, of Hanover, Bremen, and Hamburg. We, English, 
must demand to through Germany, m order to fight 
Russia. We will obtain that, as a draught = on demand, 
and then they will join us. They do not fear us, like the 
French; they know we do not intend any conquest. They 
like us; they admire us, from the democrats up to the 
Bunsens. The pone | England; they acknowledge our 
common-sense iiberty, atter the failure of 1848. “But the 
King.” The King of Prussia, you mean? He never will 
draw sword against Russia; while the whole nation never 
will draw sword against England. Have you not heard what 
that honest man, M. Bonin, said? “It would be parricide 
to go against England.” And so it would. $ 

Ob, if you would understand the overwhelming enthu- 
siasm which is at your disposition, that enormous force of 
truth, of necessity, of a long-fostered desire, you would not 
hesitate a moment to speak the grand quos Ego! which is 
becoming our all-mighty trident. By this word to Germany, 
you put an end to the intrigues of the Russian courts, and 
combine an immense army, eager to make short work with 
Russia. The combined English and German forces have 
only to march to Warsaw, and there they find a second army 
of equal spirit. Austria is of no consequence as soon as 
Germany has determined what to do. 

This way is the nearest to Russia—it is the pod straight 
through Germany, with Germany and with Poland; we 
English have nothing to do but to do it alone. “ Alone?” 
Yes, alone; because we are not suspected, but trusted in 
Germany. We have no revolution to create, we have only 
to put in motion our own party, our own resources, and [ 
suppose you will not be afraid to see the Germans act like 
ourselves, speak like ourselves, and fight our battles, which 
indeed are theirs even more. “No, certainly I am not the 
least afraid of that; but you may be mistaken about public 
y soma in Germany.” The Germans are a slow people; 
they waste a great deal of time in considering a plan over 
and over again, but they never lose sight of what they once 
have put into their heads. At this very moment they are 
all faithful to their Anti- Russian creed ; you find scarcely a 
single individual besides those acknowledged fools of the 
King’s and the Kreuz-zettung’s party, who is not heart and 
soul with our just cause. The whole is like an avalanche 
resting still upon the top of its mountaim, but wanting a very 
slight push in order to go off. Push it, and make yourselves 
immortal for ever, and the real saviours of all honest men in 
Europe. The centre of the Russian position, Germany, is 
now turned against us; it will remain so even if Austria 
should fight Russia in the Principalities. Germany must be 
turned against the very heart of Russia—against Poland. 











AMERICAN NOTES. 
Lorp Exern has signed a treaty with the Govern- 
ment of the United States, settling the inveterate 
disputes respecting the fisheries. ‘The chief points of 
the treaty are, that the citizens of the United States 
are to enjoy the same privileges in regard to fishing 
as are possessed by the colonists on all the coasts of 
the British North American provinces—that is, they 
will obtain the right of fishing within three miles of 
all bays, inlets, coves, &c. They will be allowed to 
erect and carry on fishing establishments on British 
North American territory. The naval force hitherto 
kept up by Great Britain to protect the provincial 
fishermen will be removed. In exchange for these 
great privileges there is to be complete reciprocity 
and free trade between the United States and the 
provinces in all articles the produce of each, with the 
exception of sugar and tobacco; coming from the 
United States, which are to pay the same duties as 
are levied upon these articles when arriving from 
British colonies or other parts of the world. Manu- 
factured articles, although manufactured from pro- 
ducts of either country, are not to be admitted under 
the terms of the treaty, As Canada—espccially 
Western Canada—is daily becoming a more wheat 
producing country, tlie operation of the treaty cannot 
fail to be at once of great importance to the province, 
and its already immense lumbering trade will also 
receive a fresh impetus from the treaty. An effort 
was made by Lord Elgin to obtain American registers 
for vessels built at Quebec, St. John’s, and the other 
ship building ports of the province; but the Ameri- 
can Government declined to ‘entertain that proposal. 
In New York a body of Irish, in an Irish quarter, 
recently attacked a procession of Primitive Method- 
ists, who had been engaged in street preaching. 
Stones flew, and pistol-shots were fired, of course 
not without inflicting wounds; but the Methodists 
kept good military order, and made their way out of 
the mass in unbroken array. The rioters had to be 
put down by force. 


Sa ae 


THE KING OF PORTUGAL IN THE CITY. 
Tue young King of Portugal has attracted the flat- 


has endured with a good grace the literary atten- 
tions of the Common Council. Last week Mr. An- 
derton and Mr. Veputy Holt moved and seconded an 
address to the young King; and Monday was fixed 
upon for its presentation, Accordingly his Majesty 


integuments. There they presented the King with 
an address of welcome; hoping that a permanent 
friendship would exist between Portugal and Eng- 
land. To this the King made a modest but appro- 
priate reply, which we are studiously informed he 
composed himself :— 

“My Lord Mayor, I thank you and the Aldermen and 
Commons of the City of London in my own name, and in 
that of ny brother the Duke of Oporto, for the kind expres- 


this our first visit to the City. The premature death of my 
dear and for ever lamented mother, the Queen Dona Maria 
II., having obliged me to ascend a throne, which however 
glorious | would rather have ascended much later, I have 
undertaken this voyage not for my amusement, but for my 
own instruction, and for the purpose of better fitting myself 
hereafter to guide the destinics of the noble people over whom 
I am called to rule, and in doing so, I do but execute the late 
Queen’s will. 

“ Painful as are for me the circumstances which obliged 
me to quit my own country sooner than I would perhaps 
otherwise have done, it is a satisfaction to me that the first 
soil upon which I tread should be that of our most ancient 
and faithful ally, and that the first court I visit should be 
that of your gracious sovereign, to whoin as well as to the 
royal consort, being already connected by ties of relationship, 
I am now attached by the deepest feelings of friendship and 
gratitude for the cordial and affectionate reception they have 
given me. 

“T cannot but acknowledge, with the utmost satisfaction, 
that the City of London, whose worthy representatives you 
are, has been united by the most intimate relations with the 
city in which I was born, not only at a time in which Eu- 
ropean commerce was conducted by municipal corporations, 
by small republics, who in the midst of monarchies acted 
with almost sovereign independence, but also in modern times. 
These relations 1 confidently hope will be maintained for 
ever. 
istec for centuries and increased more and more. 

“England has always fought for Portugal whenever her 
independence has been threatened. Our liberal institutions 
powerfully contribute to identify the feelings and interests 
of both countries. Throughout the course of my reign, my 


Divine Providence, both to maintain the institutions of iny 
country anc to render more and more close the relations 
which ase united and continue to unite the two nations.” 
(Loud Cheers ) 

This being over, the royal party visited the Bank, 
the Royal Exchange, and the Stock Exchange, and 
returning to the Mansion-house partook of a déjeuner 
@ la fourcheite, duly followed, of course, by a drinking 
of toasts in the good old city fashion. 





ELECTING A BISHOP. 
Tue Dean and Chapter of Wells elected the new 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, on Thursday week. An 
unusual degree of interest was excited on this occa- 
sion, from the circumstance of this being the first 
instance, during more than two hundred years, on 
which the non-residentiary prebendaries and canons 
had exercised their statutable right of voting at the 
election of a bishop. The bishop recommended by 
the Crown was, as our readers know, Lord Auck- 
land, Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

Determined to make the most of their position, 
the High Church party took every opportunity of 
vindicating their right to elect, short of absolute re- 
bellion. ‘Lhe Archdeacon of Taunton, Mr. George 
Denison, took occasion, before entering on business, 
to read a lecture to whomsoever it might apply, be- 
cause he had not been served with a specific personal 
notice to attend. It was an important occasion—a 
solemn occasion; and the ordinary mode of giving 
notice by offering a citation on the door of the choir 
was not suflicient, considering that members of the 
Chapter live at a distance. Lis object was to vindi- 
cate the importance of the non-residentiary canons 
and prebendaries. ‘The Reverend Prebendary Downes 
Willis backed these remonstrances with his concur- 
rence; but they elicited no remark from anybody. 
Further instances occurred of the rising spirit of 
the younger race of Churchmen. When Archdeacon 
Law proceeded to read her Majesty’s letter recom- 
mendatory, he was interrupted by several of the 
members requesting to know what authority the 
chapter had to propound that letter to the general 
body. The Dean said, that the authority was 
grounded upon the congé d’élire received by the 
chapter, and lying on the table. 

Archdeacon Gunning asked whether that docu- 
Ment ought not to be read? Archdeacon Law 
thought that it was not necessary. 





Downes Willis: “Why are we here? You offer to 


read us a letter from her Majesty, recom } 


tering hospitalities of the Mansion-house; and he 


went into the City, accompanied by his brother the 
Duke of Oporto, and at the Mansion-house they were 
received by Lord Mayor Sidney, in full costume, and 
the rest of the Corporation, wearing their official 


sions with which you have welcomed us upon the occasion of 


“The friendship between England and Portugal has ex- | 


constant and firm purpose will be, under the blessing of 


Prebendary | 
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to elect a person named as our 


not make ° appear what is your 
posing such an election to us.” 
contained in that document.” Poke “fs 
“Then the document should be read,” et 
said, “the members were at liberty to j Dray 
document, but he found no precedent for the 
‘The congé d’élire was then unfolded, and he 
some amusement from the number of small foie 
and ornamental borders with which the —_ 
was Senweted, Parchmen 
Archdeacon w then said, that h 
hand a letter from her suast tae pen inks 
dressed to the Dean and Chapter of Welle a 
mending the Right Hon. and Right Rev. John 
Auckland, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
them elected bishop of that see. Preben 
manney asked whether that document was not 
read. After some demur the document was read 
the clerk. . y 
The Dean: “In consequence of this 
tion, and by virtue of the congé d’élire 
chapter, I propose the Right Rev. an 
John Baron Auckland, now Bishop 
Man, to be elected bishop of this see,” 
Nor was this all. Mr. Downes Willis opposed the 
nomination in a speech, alleging that it had been de. 
termined to stop translations, those opprobrig of the 
church. 
“ And now when the members of this ¢ 
doubted right to a voice in the election Rye bs 
diocese is acknowledged, are assembled for the first time for 
these two or three hundred years to exercise that ri 
they satisfy their own minds in the execution of that silany 
duty by giving their resuscitated votes for the revival of 
system which had been so righteously condemned, and, ss 
was thought, so entirely abolished? He for one, at last, 
would not use his recovered privilege, for the first time, 1 
sanction a practice which had been so solemoly and unas. 
mously condemned. But while he protested against the 
renewal of a practice so injurious to the character and bes 
interests of the Church, as that of translating bishops from 
one see to another for the sake of larger revenues or more 
convenience, he must not for a moment be understood gs 
saying a word in disparagement of the honourable pers 
| who was now proposed for election.” 
| Mr. Willis carried his opposition further than 
words—he voted against the Bishop of Sodorand Man; 
and in the certificate of election his name was in. 
| serted as adissentient! [Why did not Mr. Geom 
| . 
| Anthony Denison do the same?] 


bishop, but ing wy 


authority Fed 


issued to this 
d kj Hon, 
of Sodor and 








DECIMAL COINAGE, 

Last week certain gentlemen formed themselves 
into a Decimal Coinage Association; and this week 
a deputation of that body, headed by Sir Willian 
Brown, M.P., and including Lord Monteagle, Lod 
Stanley, Sir Joshua Walmesley, Sir Charles Paisley, 
Mr Wilson Patten, and a great number of members 
of Parliament of all shades of politics, Mr. Brom 
stated the case of the association; what had been 
done; and what it is proposed to do; showing how 
desirable it is that a decimal system of currency 
should be established, taking the pound as the unit. 
In all the following countries the decimal system of 
| coinage was either in existence or was in course of 
| adoption:—Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Lombardy, 
| the Zollverein, Poland, Switzerland, France, Rom, 
| Sardinia, Greece, Madeira, Spain, Portugal, South 
| America, the United States of America, Canads, 
| Bermuda, China, Japan, and Russia. Mr. G 
|remarked that Mr. Brown had not mentioned the 
| Two Sicilies, where they had a decimal system of 
| account, but a system which was not decimal in the 
| actual transactions of life. Mr. Brown was under 
| stood to say that he was not aware of this fact. Mr. 

Gladstone ‘said they would find it most difficult to 
| point to a clear case of a country which had aua- 
|formity of coinage having altered that coinage 
order to adopt a decimal system. Mr. Brown said 
| that, considering that the countries he had men- 
| tioned adopted a decimal system, it did appeat to him 
| extraordinary that this, the most commercial cout 

| in the world, should be almost the last to follow that 
| system. 

In reply to the deputation, Mr. Gladstone summed 

up the position of the question in its relation to the 

Government and the country. He said that with re 
| ference to the proposal to issue new Coins, it was 
| hecessary that the Government should previo 
| have made up its mind not only as to the propriety 
of introducinga decimal system, but also that a 
should be the unit of account. With regard to 4 
question of this kind he might observe that a 
use of such a deputation was not to bea vale 
| opinions addressed to him, but to be a sort of publi 
demonstration, by which the attention of the country 
was to be awakened to the subject. Although they 
had various commissions and committees upoa 
subject of a decimal coinage, it had not yet gone 
through anything near that process of sifting am 
‘all classes of the community interested in the ques 








tion that would make it safe for the Gonna 


take any decisive steps. There could not 
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t would be of im- | which is evil—accursed. The lecturer spoke of the 
antage; even if there were a doubt, the high | additional moral good to the worker of having to 
n favour of it would be resistless; but with | work for a wife and children as well as for himself. 
to a decimal system of coinage, they had not | Yet it is not to be denied that the working for daily 
ived sufficient evidence. It certainly was} bread occupies too many hours of the day; and that 
yet in that that class who had really paid) this excess of a good thing is the great evil of the 
ttention to the subject, the commercial popu- | present state of things among us. 
aly certainly favourable to the general prin-| The foundation of the Mechanics’ Institute by the 
: sg tre coinage with a pound as the unit; late Dr. Birkbeck was spoken of as the first move- 
fs were numerous masses of people who knew | ment towards imparting regular instruction to the 
but there { decimals, and who carried out their} working classes in towns; and the lecturer showed 
nothing a a different system of account, with | how those institutes had been insensibly appropriated 
jifferent divisions, offering some peculiar facilities, | to another class of young men, and had been used 
+ would be lost if they adopted a decimal | for a lighter and more superficial sort of entertain- 
which It was remarkable how the mixed decimal | ment. The more recently established evening classes 
17 emodecimal system had lived. It was impossible | for young men (clerks and shopmen), he spoke of 
ber to be struck with this, and also with the fact | with approval. In them the students were not super- 
me it was bound up with the habits of the people, | ficially taught; they did not merely listen to lec- 
the system being one of dividing decimally into| tures, they received lessons on important subjects. 
and duodecimally into 12. But in his opinion! The want of sympathy between the employers and 
2, was a question on which the mere judgment of| the employed he instanced as a great cause of the 
this want of education among the labouring classes, and 


mense acy" 
authority 1 


place of refuge also. Two chances still remained. - ’ 
wreck of the mainmast was floating near, and some of 
men had succeeded in reaching this, and were sitting upon 
the rim of the top. The master endeavoured to ; 
Colonel Moore to try for this, but the colonel the 
attempt was useless. The next and last chance was to 
make for the fore part of the ship, where the fire was not 
raging with so much intensity. Even this was above 
Colonel Moore's powers, and the master, in company with 
one or two others, succeeded in reaching the fore channels 
from which he was picked off about 3 o'clock by the boat of 
the brig Clemanthe. 

The other deponents corroborate the story. It is 
evident from their accounts that great confusion 
ensued, that troops and sailors were under no control, 
and that the boats were lowered without orders by 
the crew. Lieutenant Weir says he was pushed into 
a boat; Joseph Gurder, the chief mate, avers that a 
jerk of a boat the men were lowering astern pitched 
him over; that he tried to regain the ship but fell 
back, and that then the tackles were let go; Lieut. 
Black, Admiralty agent, went off in a boat without 
oars. In that boat the second mate went, by per- 
mission of the captain. He hailed the master to send 





nt was of no importance. There were 

aouene which were sonia on the recom-| spoke in high praise of Mr. Wilson’s educational 
tion of Government, and others by the convic- | establishments and projects at the Belmont Factory— 

tions of the country, and some by a mixture of both. | especially of his attempt to educate adults. 
Now, this was one on which the feeling of the people The conclusion of the lecture assumed the form of 
must decide the whole question. He frankly owned | an imaginary conversation between a friend of the 
that he was by no means convinced that they could lecturer, and a mysterious, unknown companion in a 
get rid of the penny; but he made this admission to | railway journey. The subject of the conversation 
them, that nothing could be more unimportant than was the boasted freedom, civilisation, and commerce 
the opinion of himself, or any man in office, upon a/of England. These three blessings—the basis of our 
‘ect of this nature. The question was—what did nationality and prosperity—the stranger declared 
the country think? Were they prepared for this | could not exist fifty years longer as they now exist. 
measure? It was a matter on which they could not That was not a truly free state in which the vast 
take any decisive steps until it had undergone that | majority of the population could be defined as 
sifting and scrutiny which were necessary to enable “ wages-receiving animals;” 
the masses to well understand it. 





lar system, so far as the discussion had yet gone, He | ness of all our manufacture. 
hoped, therefore, that those gentlemen who were 


engaged in this interesting question—for it was an 





in their laudable efforts to sift this matter, and he! sideration of its auditors. 


before long to some practical result; but the feeling of | schools. 


not to be invoked until they were ripe. 
Herschel, a favourable witness, had said that it would | the amount of his virtue and usefulness. 
take twenty years to carry out an object of this 
nature. He was far from committing himself to | 
sich an opinion as this, but he quite agreed in the | 
statement of Mr. Brown, that the system proposed | 





THE LOSS OF THE EUROPA. 


would be a labour-saving machine, and it was by | Te magistrates of Gibraltar have taken affidavits 
labour-saving machines that the power and greatness | from five of the survivors of the troop ship Europa, 
| burned on the night of the 3lst May, some ninety 
After a few words from Mr. Moore, the deputation | miles from Brest. Our readers are already in pos- 
i | session of the general facts of the case. The affidavit 
| of the master, William Gardiner, contains an account 


of this country had been achieved, 


withdrew. 





MAURICE’S LECTURES. | of the Gleestens— 
We were unfortunately prevented from hearing the | 


second lecture of the course on “ Learning and | Sitting in the cabin with Colonel Moore. 


that was not a true 
Patience was a/| civilisation in which the civility, the citizenship of 
bad text for a sermon at any time, and was not a very | the cives, was based not on civil union and brother- 

one; but they must have patience until the | hood in labour, but on competition and mutual de- 
matter was further discussed. There were great | struction; that was not a lasting commercial pros- 
differences of opinion upon the subject; and the | perity in which every effort was made (at the risk of 
views propounded by the various portions of the press | starving labourers at home) to keep up our supe- 
were by no means unanimous in favour of any particu- | riority abroad over every other nation in the cheap- 


A right understanding of the value of money, and 
the speedy destruction of its false estimation in the 
interesting and important question—would persevere | minds of the young, were urged on the serious con- 

i It is those who give the 
had no doubt that future discussion, with the means | tone to society, who make society, that can best 
happily afforded for such a purpose, would bring them | bring about reform in our universities and public 
It is they also who will be the means of 
the Government was that they were not ripe for deci- | raising the labourer to his proper intellectual level— 
sive measures, and the opinion of Parliament ought | by showing that no man is, or ought to be, valued by 
Sir John | the amount of the money property he holds, but by 


“ At about ten o’clock on the evening of the 3ist he was 
The alarm of fire 





Working,” now in process of delivery at Willis’s | 
Room. The third was given on Thursday last. The | 
lecturer began by stating that manual labour was 
not necessarily a hindrance to mental education; but 
that, on the contrary, it was one of the great instru- 
ments of education. He showed that the real | 
worker could never be a mere “ bustler upon com. 
pulsion ;” that steadiness of purpose and continuity 
of action in a specific direction were essential to all 
good work, as well of hand as of brain; that the 
order, regularity, and discipline, which prevail in all 
factories and large establishments, as well as the fact 
of working with a large number of his fellows, had 
4n excellent effect on the intellectual nature of the | 
working-man. He showed the different influences 
of agricultural and manufacturing labour upon those 
“tee He spoke strongly upon a point 
vuhall ves to be insisted on by all who treat of 
pe its effects on the worker, viz., that a man 
be 0 works for bread will, eateris paribus, do his work 
eho aa more elevated by working than one 
conn not impelled to work by any such stern 
essity. Mr. Maurice endeavoured to make his 
Ds = Ss that there is a dignity given to the life, 
fact ao. cation to each day’s work, by the mere 
tum hi & man works fo maintain himself, and not to 
is leisure to account. ‘This is so contrary to 
} =e pape tipe of the matter, is so much more | 
aleo that hen than the common one—and as it is 
tee ot Nm we ourselves believe to be the truest 
utes abour which man in his present stage of | 
mee can obtain, that we were heartily glad to | 
it Supported on this o-casion by the lecturer. | 
prime condition of human life (to be read in the 
+ agape Bible as well as in the canonical one)— | 
dactiap ea man shall earn his bread,” i. e., grow and 
P his manlike powers, “in the sweat of his 
» Cannot be a condition the main element of 











was given; he ran forward, and found the storeroom in the 
fore peak in flames. The chief mate at this moment was by 
the master’s side, and they did what they could, by throwing 
water on the flames, to extinguish them, but all was in vain. 
The master then made up his mind that the ship was lost, 
and took what measures he could for the preservation of life. 


fhe gunpowder must be thrown overboard, the forcepump | 


be kept playing down below, the boats be cleared, but not 
lowered. A bark and a brig were in sight, and the endea- 
vour was to bring the burning ship as nearly as might be 
within reach of help from these. For a few minutes all went 
on well, and orders were obeyed; but then the crew and too 
many of the soldiers lo-t all presence of mind. and made a 
rush at the boats. For a moment they were driven back or 
dissuaded from their purpose; but as soonas the master and 
Colonel Moore had turaed away they lowered away the quar- 
ter-boats. The Admiralty agent’s boat, at or about the 
same time, was let go by the run, and disappeared so quickly 
that the master had no opportunity of calling her back. The 
Vien the master, at this point of the 
proceedings, called out for the chief mate and the 
ship’s company, the second mate and two of the 
crew were all who answered to his call. It was then the 
spare quarter-boat was got oat and was lowered down, 
Lieutenant Black and a land officer being in her. The 
master refused to go in her, as he was employed in steering 
the ship; and Colonel Moore refused also, notwithstanding 
the earnest solicitations of his men. This was the last boat 
that left the ship, at about half-past 11 o'clock at night. 
Between twenty and thirty persons were left on board—one 
woman amoug them,—and still the fiunes increased, and 
still help did not arrive. Attempts were made to get out 
the horseboat, but this was fixed hard and fast to its place, 
and the tackles could not be got at. The tlames now came 
up the main hatchway. Atl on board to-k refuge on the 
poop. For a few minutes there was a gicain of hope, asa 
light was seen, which was, in point of fact, a light on board 
of the Kennet Kingsford. Now the mainmast fell, and thea 
the foremast; the flames were lapping round the mizen 
chains. The persons remaining on board at this awful 
moment took refuge in the mizen channels, but presently the 
mizenmast went too, and the flames were reaching this 


wheel was deserted. V 


| him some oars, as there were none in the boat; but 
|this the master refused to do, and said, “ But if we 
|send you oars, you will leave us.” They were picked 
‘up by the chief mate, and towed to the Kennet 
| Kingsford. When the chief mate had reached the 
Kennet Kingsford he did not return to the burning 
| vessel, because the boats had been cut away by some 
person on board the schooner. Altogether it would 
jappear that the crew behaved badly, or every life 
|might have been saved. 





IMPRISONMENT FOR CHURCH-RATES. 
Tue petition presented by Mr. Bright the other day has 
been printed with the votes. The two petitioners, parish- 
ioners of Ringwood, Hants, labourers, earning less than $ 9s. 
6d. a week each, and each having a wife and two children 
entirely dependent on him for support, were arrested on the 
24th of April, hancuffed together, though offering no 
resistance, and, after being kept in hold till next day, con- 
veyed to Winchester gaol. There they were treated as felons 
—stripped, washed, clothed in the prison dress, allowed no 
communication with their friends even by letter, and kept in 
continual confinement in a cell measuring about nine feet by 
five, with the exception of about an hour daily for exercise, 
during which they were compelled to wear a mask, They 
state that they were subjected to this degradation because 
they were utterly unable to pay the church-rates demanded 
of them—lIs. 9d. and 1s. 10h They are now at liberty in 
consequence of a public subscription having been set on foot 
to procure their release, 





REGINBAL VERSUS MARMAYSEE. 
Tuts case is one of those which rarely come before a 
court of justice; but which never fail to shock the 
thoughtless and respectable public when they do 
come before them. Is the public horrified at the sin 
or the scandal? 

The trial to which we refer came before the Court 
of Common Pleas on Tuesday. The plaintiff in the 
case was a French girl, named Reginbal, the defen- 
dant, one Germain Marmaysee, LReginbal sued him 
for 70/. money due, and sought to recover her riding 
habit and linen. The galleries of the court were full 
of Frenchwomen, who took a deep interest in the 
proceedings. 
| In opening the case, Mr. Sergeant Byles said that 
ithe plaintiff was « French girl, who formerly lived 
jat Havre-de-Grace, and she was something above 
|twenty-one years of age, and the defendant, like the 
|plaintiff, was a native of France. The name of the 
defendant was Marmaysce, but sometimes he was 
|called Germain, and sometimes Le Brun, under which 
‘latter name he now resided at 84, Newman-street. 
| He was one of those persons in this country whom he 
;might describe as importing young ladies from 
| France, who were to live in a house kept by him for 
ja purpose which need not be further mentioned. He 
j|had a great number of French girls living there with 
|him, whom he had collected in the course of his 
business, for the importing of these girls was as much 
ja trade as the purchase of cattle in Holland was— 
jthe fact being that these poor girls, having lost their 
jonly possession at an early age, were bought and sold 
jin France, and imported into this country like any 
jot r commodity, and they were, when immured 
| within the walis of the defendant, entirely and 
absolutely under his control; they were not even 
allowed to stir out without being attended by 
a person called a femme de confiance, a near 
relative of his, or by some other duenna. The 
arrangement was this. The defendant said: “I ex- 
pect you to exert yourself to make yourself agreeable, 
and to get as much as you can; one half of the com- 
pliments are to be paid to you, out of which you 
must keep yourself, and one half you will give 
to me.” ‘The expenses of each girl were to be about 
27s. a week, but sometimes considerably more than 
this was charged. The defendant kept a carriage, 
aud the ladies rode out in the carriage, for their own 
|benefit, and for his, and each lady was charged 5s. 
\for every ride in the carriage, and this sum was set 
down in the expenses. Sometimes also the ladies 
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for each bath he ‘ 
and it was part of the practice that 
to be allowed to keep any money them- 

their little savings were to be entrusted 

heir banker. Every morning at breakfast 

had to state to him what they had earned on 
ng day, but as this money had been paid 
femme de confiance, he took care to interrogate 
her and the ladies, and so made one a check 


to ti 
both 
against the other. And he regretted to say that on 
every Sunday morning the establishment met, and 
then there was a regular statement by them of the 


sums they had received in the ing week, and 
of the expenses with which those sums were charge- 
able in the meantime. The girls, however, were not 
entrusted with any money, nor to see any friend, 
and he would not allow them to receive any letter 
from any person in England, although they were al- 
lowed to receive letters from France. He was their 
banker; and they were not allowed to go shopping, 
for he sold them the articles they wanted, and when 
there was any money coming to them, he had some 
articles of finery to show them, and to induce them 
to buy. Most of those girls were very ignorant; but 
it happened that his client was able to write, and 
had kept a regular book for herself, and she would 
be able to tell them exactly what amount she had 
received during every week, and what had been 
charged her for expenses, and that would leave a 
balance due to her of about 701, which sum she sought 
to recover by the verdict of the jury. 

Mr. Sergeant Miller, who appeared for Le Brun, 
tried to stop the case for the “ benefit of the public;” 
but the Chief Baron said time would not be thrown 
away in disclosing such a dreadful state of things. 
So the case went on. Witnesses proved that Mar- 
maysee admitted he owed 30/2, and that notice to 
deliver up the riding habit claimed had been served. 
Then came the plaintiff, Margaret Reginbal. She 
deposed that she had been sent to England by a M. 
le Compte, not knowing what sort of place she was 
coming to; that she landed on the 27th of December 
last; that knowing no one in London, she remained 
with Le Brun. He told her that one half the money 
she made was to be hers and one half his; but from 
her half her expenses were to be paid. She remained 
there some’ time; never allowed to go out without a 
Semme de confiance, never allowed any money, never 
allowed to receive letters. What she wanted Le 
Brun supplied her with. Sometimes the gentlemen 
paid money to witness, and sometimes to the femme 
de confiance, in witness’s presence. When witness 
received money she gave it to the femme de confiance ; 
and every morning she wrote down what she had 
done the night before, and that book she now pro- 
duced. Germain, the defendant, inquired of Her- 
mandine, his sister, every morning what had been 
earned, and she told him, and gave him the money 
before witness. Every Sunday morning they made 
their accounts up for the whole week with Herman- 
dine, and then it was settled how much was for the 
defendant, how much for the girls, and how much 
was for expenses. Witness while there was called 
Blanche. She received various sums from gentle- 
men—sometimes 1/., sometimes 2/, sometimes 34. 
From the 27th of December, when she arrived at 


the defendant’s, until the end of the month, she | }/ 


earned 7/. The first week in the new year, from 
the Ist of January to the 7th inclusive, she earned 
as follows:—The first day, 3/.; second day, 3/.; third 
day, 34; fourth day, 4/.; fifth day, 4/; sixth day, 
3; and the seventh day, 3/.; making for the week, 
23/. Occasionally she had been called up several times 
in the night. The defendant never explained the 
expenses, but said they were so much. The first 
week in the year the expenses were 41. 5s., and the 
expenses were always kept back. The defendant 
had never given her any money at all, and, deduct- 
ing the expenses, he now owed her, according to her 
account, 70/. She left him on the 3rd or 4th of 
April, and asked for some money and her clothes 
before she left. He said he had none to give her. 
She asked for her riding-habit, and he said he had 
none to give her. She wanted the riding habit, but he 
refused to let her have it, and she never had had it. 
She left him because one day she asked him for 
money, and he would not give her any. She was only 
allowed to take her clothes and a few things away, 
The defendant told her if she wanted to go away 
from him he would put her in prison. He had not 
shown her her accounts entered into a book every 
week. She saw him write, and he said to her, “ You 
have so much; there is so much for expenses, and 
then there is so much for you and so much for me.” 

Mr. Sergeant Miller, in cross-examination, tried 
to “ throw dirt,” as the judge expressed it, upon Mr. 
Levine, the attorney of the plaintiff; but was re- 
buked by the Chief Justice. He, however, clicited 
the facts that Reginbal had lived at Paris, Lyons, 
Havre, and Marseilles, under the surveillance of the 
police, as is the custom in France. At length the 
case was brought to a close by the counsel for Regin- 
bal agreeing to accept a verdict for 30/. 

The Chief Justice said he thought that the evi- 
dence entirely justified the statement of his brother 
Byles. He did not say that the defendant kept a 


— a 


house where young women were seduced ; but he did 
say that he carried on the disgusting practice of 
having young women in his house, and cheating 
them out of all they got, by keeping their money, 
and not allowing them to purchase anything but of 
him. It had been proved that these statements 
were justified ; and if the case had gone on, and it 
had been proved that the defendant kept a house of 
this kind, he should have ordered him to be indicted 
for keeping such a house, and to be kept in prison in 
the meantime. 

This announcement of his lordship was followed by 
a burst of applause from the audience, which was, 
however, at once suppressed by the officers of the 
court. 
for 30/., and the case was brought to an end. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mneurne business and pleasure, the Court goes on 
its dignified way. Ata Court held at Buckingham 
Palace, on Tuesday, Mr. Strutt resigned, and Earl 
Granville received, the seals of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. On Wednesday the Queen gave a grand 
state ball. During the week she has visited the 
St. James's Theatre twice, and the Italian Opera 
once; and once the Botanic Gardens in Regent’s- 
park. The royal gentlemen from Portugal seem 
determined to see all things. They have visited 
Oxford, the City Lions, Woolwich, the Crystal Palace, 
and Portsmouth. 

The Duchess of Gloucester again appears in public. 
She drove out on Tuesday. 





The long expected brevet made its appearance on 





Thursday. From its great length it seems likely to 


| diffuse satisfaction very widely through the higher 


grades of the army. A large number also of officers 


‘in the East India Company’s forces obtain brevet 
| rank in her Majesty’s army. 





Prince Albert presided at the usual annual Trinity House 
banquet on Wednesday. Several Ministers were present. 

We believe that the Colonelcies of the 19th and 84th Regi- 
ments, vacant by the deaths of General Turner and Sir Loftus 
Otway, will be conferred on Major-General Rowan, C.B., 
commanding the troops in Canada, and Major-General James 
Shaw Kennedy, C.B., both distinguished Waterloo officers.— 
Globe. 


The Reverend Gerald Wellesley, domestic chaplain of the 
Queen, has been appointed by her Majesty to the vacant 
deanery of Windsor. 

Sir George Grey names Lord Hobart and Mr, Whitbread, 
M.P., as his private secretaries, 

Sir George Grey went through the form of re-election by 
the “free and independent” ten-pounders of Morpeth, on 
Saturday. He made a long speech to them, containing a 
great deal about his connexion with the Government, and 
about the war, but nothing new and interesting. Above all, 
notwithstanding the fact that Sir George is Colonial Minis- 
ter, he made not a single remark about the colonies. 

The directors of the Crystal Palace celebrated the entente 
cordiale, on Saturday, by giving a sort of dinner, called a 
breakfast, to the French Commissioners in the basement 
story of the Palace. Among the guests were the Bishop of 
Oxford, Sir John and Lady Pakingtoo, the Earl and Countess 
of Shaftesbury, the Duchess of Sutherland, Lord Harrowby, 
Lord Stanley, and the Earl of Carlisle. This is the first 
appearance of the last-named peer since his return from the 
ast. 

MM. Jerome Bonaparte, father and son, the son and grand- 

son of Marshal Prince Jerome by his first wife, Miss Patter- 
son, have just arrived at Paris on board the Franklin from 
the United States. The grandson is suid to be a striking 
likeness of Napoleon L. 

King Bomba, it will be remembered, denounced the Exhi- 
bition of 1851. Will it be believed that he has now sanc- 
tioned the formation of a company proposing to build a 
Crystal Palace and Winter Garden at Naples! 


Yielding to the objections expressed by a deputation of 
municipal authorities, at an interview with him, on Wednes- 
day, Lord Palmerston has consented to withdraw his Police 
Bill. ‘The deputation included the Mayors of Manchester, 
Salford, Liverpool, Birmingham, Nottingham, and Black- 
burn. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts held i:s 153rd anniversary meeting at Willis’s Rooms, 
on Wednesday. The Archbishop of Canterbury presided, 
and a great array of bishops were present. More funds are 
asked for. 

The annual meeting of the Law Amendment Society was 
held on Wednesday, and was unusually well attended. Lord 
Brougham presided, and amongst those present were Lord 
Beaumont, Mr. Adderley, M.P., Mr. Baring, M.P., Mr. Com- 
missioner Fane, and Mr, Commissioner Hill. The report of 
the committee, after congratulating the society on the pro- 
gress made by the questiou of law reform during a year of 
great public excitement, proceeded to enumerate the subjects 
which had chiefly occupied their attention since the last an- 
nual meeting, viz, the changes in the ecclesiastical courts, 
the reformation of junenile offenders, the assimilation of com 
mercial laws, tle commission on the inns of court, and the 
appointment of a public prosecutor, The report was unani- 
mously adopted, as were also two resolutions founded thereon, 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
president. 

A meeting of literary men of the metropolis was held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern on Wednesday, to consider the best 
means of advancing their social position and their general 
interests. Mr. Scholefield, M.P., occupied the chair. A 





A verdict was then entered for the plaintiff 
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tect their rights and interests, Mr. Tomlins dilated at = 





siderable length upon the disadvanta experienced Con. 
of letters, from the circumstance of their - 
no recognised position in society. He poll sry tw | 
a resolution in favonr of the Atheneum Institute, 1 
proposal not meetiug with unanimous approval, the te or 
after a very prolix discussion, agreed to appoint a, ( 
to consider and report upon the best course to pure * 
| order to carry out the principle affirmed in the first a tow! 
ar th ised t pees ty 

overnment has promised to support the 

tinted by the Institute of British Architects, (eqhae hee 
vacant the open space south-east of St. Paul’s, deep oF 
The relics of the “olden time,” Shrewsbury mod 
the Godiva Procession at Coventry, have been prec But 
this week. The former consists of « procession of trades the 
a place called Kingsland, Having formed, it proceeded «-=—ihis 
the Market-square, where it was joined by the mayor an tran 
corporation, and at half-past two it started for Kingsland Lyo 
Henry L., who granted the first charter to Shrewsbury, wa live 
represented; Edward VI. (the founder of Shrewsbury ino 
school); an Indian chief, followed by several of the trade: the 
Vulean (in iron armour) followed by the smiths; } 
Elizabeth, followed by the hairdressers; Crap fees .: 
by the shoemakers; Rubens, followed by the painter; 4 = 

steam-engine, followed by the engineers; Teuny Jones agi 


Edward Mor, Cupid and the stag, followed by the 
and aes lanight of the cleaver, Pah re 
butchers; and there were representations of the seasons, 
and a group characteristic of the battle of Shrewsbury, in 
cluding Hotspur in chain armour. About 30,009 people 
were present. ‘The festivities continued the next da 
The triennial procession at Coventry was remarkable for 
an innovation, There were two Godivas. One wom the 
robes of a countess of the olden tine; tue other more wearly 
approached the nude, The latter, who was 
m ater was preceded by a splendid banner, beari 
words—‘ With the pure all things are oe Both 
sustained the character admirably ; but the one who 
the original costume was most unmistakably the 
the day. 


Six steamboats are building in the Thames for Baltionn 
vice. The first was launched last week. Tr had only beey 
eight wecks on the stocks. These boats are tocampi— 
large pivot guns, and six broadside guns. They will betiy 
fleetest and strongest vessels. in the fleet. 

The Board of Ordnance have purchased, on the partofthe | 
Government, a large number, amounting to upwagis gf 
2000, of revolving pistols, from Colonel Cat, for the use of 
the public service. . . 

The proposals for the Russian loan in Holland haye } 
been put forth. The amount is 50,000,000 of silver 
or nearly 8,000,000/. sterling, in a 5 per cent. stock, 
dividend from the 1st of April, at a price equal to abut} 
The houses by whom it is introduced are Messrs. St 
at St. Petersburg, and Messrs. Hope, at Amsteniam; 
it is said that in the latter city a good amount has bem 
subscribed. 

A child, three years and a half old, named 
was, some time since, operated — for the stone, at the 
Free Hospital, by Mr. Cooke and Mr. Wakley, junio, It 
is suid the child was under the operation one hour 
minutes. It died. The parents, dissatisfied, proceeded 
obtain an inquest; and an order for one was made, Whe 
the mother called on Mr. Wakley, she says he asked herif 
she had been bribed to take that course, and she replied a, 
sefore the inquest could take place, the attorney 
by the parents induced them to forego the inquest, 
20/., which they refused to accept. It is alleged that 
were given to him to stop the proceedings. At all events 1 
they were stopped. ‘The father declaring himself deceived, 
obtained an order from Lord Palmerston for an investigation, 
That is now pending before Mr. Baker, i 
behalf of Mr. Wakley. As yet no evidence has beard 
for the defence. [Mr. Wakley, junior, writing to the mom 
ing journals, denies that he operated at ; and that be 
neither used knife or forceps. ] 
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A tremendous boiler explosion took place, on Friday week, 
at Smethwick, near Birmingham. The boilers were in the 
centre of a pile of buildings; being out of repair, them 
chinery was stopped, and repairs were made; but as the 
engineman was about to set it in motion again, one of the 
boilers exploded, blowing the building to pieces, injuring, 
it is feared fatally, six persons. Fortunately, the gra 
number of workers were absent at the time, wi 
On Sunday there was a tire at Chatham < 
the pire was totally destroyed. Visited half an ral 
| before the fire broke out, no sign of combustion was 
|covered, yet in half an hour the fire was so intense 
whole middle portion of the balling wos fm 
chief efforts were Saatette saving the neighbouring i 
ings; and this was effected. ; | 
Srhere was a great fire, on Wednesday, in — : 
hants, 





St. George’s-in-the-East, by which the greater o 
premises of Paichin and Johnston, oil-mere Thre 
destroyed. The oil on fire trickled down the gutters. te 
arches under the Blackwall Railway were cl by 
flames. A large quantity of Government stores were 
The firm was insured. 

M. Latour ascended in a parachute, attached to a balloa, 
on Monday evening, and descended in safety at 
hill. . 
By the upsetting of a boat in a gust of wind which —< 
over the Frith of Forth, three Newhaven pilots have 


drowned 


, 7 ; A qd |i 
Another illustration of the folly of not carrying arms 

some kind is furnished this week. Samuel Adcock, me 
furmer, six feet high, was shot dead on Saturday, on 
turn from market, when within éwo miles of bis 
lhe place was lonely. His money was gone. _ The 
been carried from the road and flung into # ditch. 
shot from behind. Fidelis, 








motion having been agreed to affirming that it was desirable 
to form the literary body into a corporate institution to pro- 


fs 


As the emigration agent was clearing 
American ship, the crew mutinied, and one to stab 


the 
tried 
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jained in the attack, when the cap- 

_ decision, sprang forward, "and discharged 
two the mutineers, both per po. effect. 
shot through the back of the neck 
Oa A in a dangerous Sodition, The other man 


col sighily wounded. — * 
“is. one had a pers se old = wae White, 
whom a daily ration of soup. ren White went 
» the ko sasarbed that he always visited the 
le was watched, and it was found that he stole 


ele the Middlesex Sessions he has been sentenced 
the cos for six months. 


Irish coal-whipper, has invented a new 
ree -~ he put his wife's legs on a coke fire. 
But it was in enforcing, the lex talionis. Mrs. Lyons burnt 
the corduroys Mr. Lyons, and Mr. Lyons tried to roast 
his wife’s legs a5 & punishment. A policeman witnessed the 
transaction through a crevice in the shutter. When arrested, 
Lyons said he would sooner be hanged or transported than 
the with such a drunken woman. The wife did not appear 
in court against bim; but on the evidence of the policeman, 
the Thames Police magistrate committed him for trial. 

Mr, Wickham, a dweller in Long Island, in New York 





Pustacrigt. 


SATURDAY, June 24th. 
Wirn regard to the un-English speech of Lord 
Aberdeen, there were proceedings of interest in both 
Houses last night. In the House of Commons Mr. 
Lavanp gave notice that on Monday next he should 








——_ 





Russian General Luders had his jaw shot off by a 
cannon-ball at Silistria. 


By a decree published in yesterday’s Moniteur 
the duty of 5f. on cotton and wool in the French 
eolenies is abolished. 








A friendly correspondent sends us an aceount of a 
lecture on Tennyson, delivered by Lord Goderich, on 
Wednesday, to the members of the Mechanics’ In, 
stitution. 

“The majority of the meeting,” says our correspondent, 
who does a credit to his class, “ were ladies, which is a con- 
vineing proof of what good “oe be effected among our 
female population, if earnest, influential men, like the lee- 





turer, would put their shoulders to the wheel. Some work 
is wanted; and, as the chairman said, Lord Goderich had 

proved himself something more than an ‘ abstraction,’ by | 
modest, chaste, and unassuming essay on Tennyson’s works, 
by explaining the uses of poetry in connexion with the moral, 
social, and intellectual advancement of humanity. Some potent 
influence was. required to check avarice, ambition, that 
recklessness which characterises this era of gain. That in- 
fluence was to be found in poetry. Some impulse must be 
given to men to practice godliness. That impulse could the 
poetry of Tennyson give. A voice was wanted to minister 
consolation to the ‘weary and heavy laden,’ and’ te heal the 
bleeding wounds of forlorn-visaged penury. That voice was 
Tennyson’s. This done, he then enumerated England's 
human song-birds, commencing with him of Avon, and 
following up with the pure and profound Wordsworth, the 
mystical Coleridge, and ‘poor Shelley.’ The last. of these 
was feelingly mentioned as the uted genius, whose 
works were the perfection of sympathy and love for sufferin 





move a resolution calling on the House to say that 
the language held by Lord Aberdeen in the House 
of Lords was calculated to raise grave doubts in the 

ie mind as to the objects and ends of the war, 
and to lessen the prospects of an honourable and 


durable peace. 
Itis probable that Lord Asrerpern had heard of 
Mr. Layard’s intention, for during the evening he 
e notice that he should on Monday next move 


the production of a paper containing his opinion | 


ofthe treaty of Adrianople, and take that opportu- 
nity of endeavouring to remove some apprehensions 
which appeared to exist with regard to his recent 
speech on the Russian question, 

In the Lower House, Captain Scope, with 
reference to the loss of the Europa, having suggested 
that no transport with troops on board should ever 
sail without a consort, Sir J. Granam said that the 
loss of the Europa had caused the Admiralty to order 
additional preeautions to be taken against fire on 
board these ships; but thought it not advisable to 
hint to seamen that it was necessary to have consorts 
to enable them to face the dangers of the sea, 

Mr. Oxrverra asked a very singular question of 
Lord J. Russell. Referring to a report of a case in 
the Sheriff's Court, he asked whether Lord Drum- 
lanrig, the Comptroller of the Household, who ap- 
peared to have been the backer of a prizefighter in a 
pugilistic affair, was a proper person to be about the 
person of her Majesy, and whether any inquiry 
would be made into the matter. 


Lord Joux Russexn did not think any inquiry | 


necessary. 

The report on the Oxford University Reform Bill 
per mg a up, when Mr. Manc.es proposed to strike 
outMr; Justice Coleridge from the Commission, on ac- 
countof hia Tractarian tendencies. An earnest debate 
followed, My. Guapstone, Mr. Wa.pour, Lord J. 
Rossen, and Mr. Drummonn defended Mr. Jus- 
tice Coleridge, whom Mr. Horsman vigorously as- 

ed, motion was, however, negatived without 

a division, The names of the Earl of Harrowby and 

Mr. Cornewall rane were added to the Commission, 
Teport was then received, and the third readin 

fixed for Monday. oe 


The House then went into committee on the Towns’ | 


Improvement (Ireland ) Bill. 
House of Lords, Lord Torrington took 
opportunity of presenting 
coffe planters of Ceylon, to press on the Govern- 


o theadvisability of rescinding the permission of | of the British flag be not sacrificed to some | Blake, of Wellington, 


req thee : ote “a 
hawever, Lava mix chicory with coffee, which, 
The s of deleterious adulteration. 

, ula of CLanricaRpE presented a peti- 
pom from the merchants of Hull, praying for a strict 
the kade of all Russian ports, and in doing so urged 
Sea necessity of blockading the ports in the White 
aoutret the ground that in those 

a and especially by Dutch traders, the trade 
4 found an outlet which it was desirable for 


Permit, 


for ne Duke of Newcasrix defended the suspension 
the Present of the blockade of the White Sea, on 
ground that trading engagements had been 

A into with those ports, both by persons in 
Country and by neutrals ; but laid it down very 
strongly that nothing which could cripple the re- 
soureee of Russia would be left undone in due 





thay, “eeraphic despatch, received at Paris, states 
g to a letter from Bucharest, the 


a petition from the | 


Aberdeen asserted had not led to any | 


ports, by means of 


humanity. He themreviewed Tennyson’s ry, and pot 
out in a plain and simple manner what he considered their 
beauties. The numerous extracts be made were read in 3 
| novel, though by no means disagreeable, manner. He did 
jot assume that his audience were ignorant. The line of 
| demarcation between speaker and auditor was scarcely per- 
ceptible. They both were supposed to occupy the same stand- 
| point; and on that principle the lecturer said what he had to 
say in a style that reminds one of him who likened himself 
unto a ‘child gathering pebbles on the sea-shere.’ There 
| were no flashy stage attempts to impress the audience with 
| the beauty of the poetry—that was left to the intelligence of 
| the hearer. Extracts were given from ‘ Locksley Hall,’ and 
‘The Princess.’ The former breathed a brave spinit of 
| manliness, and showed Tennyson to be a t national 
teacher; the latter the noblest vindication of woman’s rights 
that has emanated from the pen. -‘In Memoriam,’ said the 
lecturer, though containing some of the grandest utterances 
in our language, is not suited, in tone, to an andience like 
|this. However, he gave some specimens of its deep, holy 
| spirit, and concluded by reading ‘The Old Year and the 
| New,’ in sach a sympathetic tone, that we forgot our pre- 
| judices for great hereditary titles, and applauded the man,” 
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There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
| nothing so atural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the worldis by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD 








coming to instruct them. The lecturer commenced his | 
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more popular and more national than the 
if 


members for one or two — bogne 
but. when those Ministers speak as 
were. to capitulate victory, We 


must confess that the office of s the 
national glory in Parliament is i 
vacant. Perhaps when once the nature. 


the danger is really understood, it may arouse 
effective champions. We believe even, that, 
amongst the rset amongst the frienda 
of Ministers, a t the Manchester men 
themselves, there well be some who will come: 
forward to prevent the consummation of that, 
fatal peace, which seems to be already con- 
templated by Ministers and their immediate 
friends. , 

We are far from desiring to take too strieh 
an account of words uttered to publie meet 
ings; they are often confused by the dis. 
ordered atmosphere in which they are spoken, 
and sometimes by the habitual want of dis. 
tinet or clear conceptions in the speaker. 
Lord John Russell is a statesman who 
shares the feelings of his countrymen very 
deeply, whose heart is placed upon the suce 
cess and glory of his country ; but he seldom 
appears to present to himself with —s 
distinctness any object towards which he is 
to work with firmness and decision. He 
steers like a sailor in a fog, without a course 
—*, laid down before him, and trimming 
y the soundings of the shoal, not by the 
compass or the landmarks ahead. At pre- 
sent he is surrounded by confused voices, 
which call on one side for war, and on the 
other side for peace. The public with whom 
he sympathises is anxious for achievements 
like those of Nelson and St. Vincent, of 
Wellington and Marlborough; but close 
beside him, at his ear, sits one who is for 
ever reiterating the word “ peace.” Between 
the two, Lord John wishes to achieve glo- 
rious victories in the name of peace, and sets 
forth to war with a flag of truce. With this 
double purpose in his mind, the public ean 
feel no confidence that he will really aim at 
that which the public desires. ; 

At present we have made up our minds 
that peace with Russia is impossible. Some 
day no doubt we may attain it, when that 
barbarian an@® dangerous Power shall have 
been made to know that Englishmen are still 
stronger than Russians; that the Czar cannot 
dictate to the civilised world, and that 
Russia must accept terms which are made for 
her by other Powers. Then we may think 
of peace. We have as yet nothing to think 
of but war, and while thus engaged our 
object must be, without sacrificing that 
wealth and that commerce which we have 
constructed during peace, to wring from war 
the advantages that belong to it. We have 





ABERDEEN ST. GEORGE. 
| One office is vacant in the British House of 
Commons, and it is one which may be very 
suitably fulfilled by the Opposition, or by 
the independent members, or by both in 
concert. It is that of seeing that the honour 
| new-fangled, effeminate, and coxcombical 
notions about the necessity of making 
'“ peace” the object of the war. The declara- 
'tions of Ministers within the last week have 
|been sufficient to create the greatest doubt 
jas to the sincerity with which they under- 
took the conduct of hostilities against the 
enemy of the country. And the anxiety 


most popular of our members are themselves 
lvictims to the same delusion. One, who 
imight be expected by his nature to ally him- 
self with more national feelings, appears to 
‘be unable to break through the fetters of a 
square collar and a broad brim ; and others 
are so far under the nightmare of the dog- 
matic philosophy of Manchester, that they 
are effectually placed out of the discussion 
for the present. Ministers themselves are 


been too long without that exercise for na- 
‘tional energies. So long that we have be- 
‘come enervated— even timid. Yes, the 
‘countrymen of Henry V., of Talbot, of Ed- 
‘ward the Black Prince, of Marlborough, of 

Nelson, and Cromwell, 
‘are afraid. We do not use the word in any 
metaphorical sense. Although we believe 
the quality of courage is that which is most 
widely spread, and exists in full amongst men 
who have no opportunities whatsoever for cul- 
‘tivating it; we also believe that an artificial 
timidity has been cultivated, and that men po- 
'sitively tremble at the idea of the personal 


| 





future conduct of the war that we should not \ought to be the greater, since some of the peril which may be entailed on them by war,— 


‘at the confusion, the bloodshed, and the ex- 
pense. 

To say we believe so, is equivalent to 
expressing our gratification that a time 
has come when the necessity for exercise 
may recal the country to a healthier spirit, 
and enable it to revive that strength of spimté 
as well as limb which has been somewhat 
enervated. Let us have afew years’ 
and we shall be as warlike as, ever We 
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been in the course of our national life. But 
as soon as this spirit begins to revive, the 
nation will be dy for victory for the sake 
of victory,— be desiring to conquer an 
enemy for the sake of conquest ; and will be 


declare before the world, that he repents him 
of the sins of his empire, then justice will be 
unsatisfied if vengeance be not dealt upon 
that bad sovereign and that servile empire. 
It is the duty of England, we say, to inflict 


wishing to add to the list of exploits achieved | vengeance. The glory of England will be the 
by our countrymen for the sake of the glory. | abasement of Russia, and Englishmen can as 
What matters it, that we do not intend, as | little waive one half of that result as they can 
Lord John says, to despoil other states of | attain to the glories of war without blood- 


their provinces for our own profit? It-is our | 


clear duty, although waiving profit, still to 
despoil other states of their provinces, and, 
notably, to despoil Russia. 
profit to others whom it may benefit more than 
ourselves. We want neither Bessarabia, nor 
Finland, Warsaw nor Cracow; but other 
states want those provinces, and it will, we 
say,—although Lord John, yielding to the 
dogma of the day in which we verily believe 
that he does not sympathise, disclaims con- 
quests—it will, we say, be a glorious moment 
when English armies shall wring from morti- 
fied and reluctant Russia those provinces 
which are trophies of her own wrongous in- 
vasions, and shall give them away to grateful 
but independent nations. If England cannot 
relish glories like that, we may tell Queen 
Victoria that the lease of her throne has a 
fatal flaw in it,—that she is about to become 
the tenant at will of Russia; and then we 
had better hand over the English flag to our 
American sons, and ask them to take care of 
it for us, since we have lost the capacity of 
doing it for ourselves. 

But we have not yet got to that pitch of 
national degradation, and therefore is it, that 
Englishmen should protest against states- 
men professing to be their Ministers, who 
speak not only as Lord John speaks, but as 
his new colleague, Sir George Grey. He 
expresses “his regret’? at the recurrence of 
war ; his deep regret at the re-opening of a 
a in which Englishmen may add to the 

ist of glories achieved by their countrymen. 
“War,” he says, “is one of the greatest 
evils by which the human race can be af- 
flicted ;” but granting that it is attended by 
evils, it is at least not so frightful a disease 
as national timidity, national indifference, 
or the loss of national spirit. “There are but 
two main objects,” he said, “ wMich a Govern- 
ment must have,—one is the effectual prose- 
cution of the war; the other, the speediest 
termination consistent with the attainment 
of a just and honourable peace.” Now, for 
our own part, we disclaim that as an object. 
The soldier that carries on war with the im- 
— to have done with it will let his 

esire appear in his manner, and will accept a 
peace too soon to be completely honourable. 
The war must be carried on with the deter- 
mination to get out of it all that it can be 
made to yield, for the interests of this coun- 
try, for the welfare of Europe at large, and 
for the glory of those to whom Providence 
shall give the victory. That last part is es- 
sential. The ultima ratio regum, the last 
appeal of states, is an appeal to Divine Pro- 
vidence to decide between those whose human 
reason is insufficient for the decision; and 
according as a nation is wise, virtuous, and 
strong, the victory will be awarded to it in 
that wager of battle. Therefore, half the 
value of the verdict lies in the national glory 
attained from it. 

But it is the Prime Minister who utters 
the language which Englishmen, having the 
past of the country in their memory, and the 
spirit of Englishmen in their hearts, will be 
most eager to disclaim. The purpose of the 
war, he declares, is solely to prevent an un- 
just aggression. He declares that he is not in- 
different to the conduct of the war, and yet 
he disclaims “vengeance.” There is a great 
debt of wrong which Russia has been heaping 
up, and unless the sovereign whom her en- 


e may give the | 


| 





slaved people support shall come forward and | 


shed. But, says Lord Aberdeen, “we ought 
never to close our ears to the voice of peace.” 
The country will not think so; the country 
will say that we must not listen to a word 
from Russia until Russia shall have laid down 
her arms before our conquering soldiers. Then 
we may listen to peace, but not before. The 
Minister who now talks of peace behaves like 
the traitor in a stormed town who makes 
signs of capitulation to the enemy. He is 
traitor even to the dictates of humanity ; for 
nothing can more certainly conduce to the 
calamities of Europe than to make Russia 
believe that she still has allies, even in Eng- 
land. 

If Lord Lyndhurst were only ten years 
younger the English people would answer his 
speech on Monday night last, with one voice 
declaring he is the man to be our Minister. 
Has he no political son? Is the country of 
Cromwell dead ? 





A MIDDLE-CLASS MINISTER. 


Tose journals which are most interested in 
party movements, and are, at the same time, 
not most hostile to the present Ministers, 
admit—nay, earnestly ielee—tuk the late 
redistribution of offices has seriousiy weak- 
ened the present Government. The reasons 
appear to be, not only that the present 
> eel are made without sufficient reason— 
in itself a cause of suspicion—but that some 
conduct, arbitrary and personally offensive, 
has been used in procuring a couple of va- 
eancies for two leaders of the Whig party,— 
Lord John Russell and Sir George Grey. 
We pay comparatively little attention to 
these statements, because to a certain extent 
they are incompatible. For instance, one 
writer ranges Lord John Russell, Sir George 
Grey, and Lord Palmerston together, yet 
Sir George Grey evidently belongs to the 
Aberdeen section, so far as it is pledged to 
peace. But the true exposure, infinitely 
more serious than personal wrongs or slights, 
is made in the simple narrative of Mr. Strutt. 

Office was proposed to him without soli- 
citation ; like an honest man, he was desirous 
of giving his whole time and energies to the 
public service. He was placed in the post 
of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and on entering office he found that its 
duties, although not unimportant, were far 
from sufficient to occupy a man’s time. It 
might have occurred to another man, that if 
the routine duties of his office were not 
enough to fill up his time, he might occupy 
the remainder by the political duties of a 
Cabinet Minister; but if Mr. Strutt had any 
ambition of that kind, it is quite evident that 
he had no opportunity. This is apparent 
from the sequel. On returning to town, 
after the Whitsuntide holidays, he received a 
communication from Lord Aberdeen, telling 
him that Government found themselves in a 
position of considerable difficulty with respect 
to arrangements which they considered to be 
most important for the e service ; that 
they had finally concluded all those arrange- 
ments, which depended, however, upon their 
having at their disposal the office that he then 
held; and that their final conclusion only 
awaited the expression of his concurrence. 
All this had been done without consulting 
him at all, and this statement was the first 
he heard of it! In other words, Lord Aber- 
deen, Lord John Russell, and others of the 


yulsion of Mr. Strutt, and politel : 
that they only awaited his ssignstiatt * 

Te must have felt exactly like a man 
has permitted himself to accept an invita 
to a great house, who enters amon the 
distinguished company, and finds }j 
a mare ve unrecognised by ey, 
present—isolated amidst the number and 
ashamed of the false pride which prop 
him to accept the invitation. Such 8 my 
wanders about, endeavouring to feel at 
and anxious only for the period of 
“T shall be happy,” exclaims the host, «4, 
see you again;” and the obedient yig 
accepting the hint to withdraw 
eek the proffered hand and vetlink only 

With ordinary men the matter might hay 
ended there. Mr. Strutt had been made, 
know his place, had been dul mortified ; and 
it was to be expected that, like & man sayi 
his prayers in church, he would haye thee 
rously hidden his agitated face in his hat and 
said no more about it. Instead of that, he 
goes and tells the Commons ; and the Hf 
which at first laughs at his absurd position, 
ultimately recognises in his plain ' 
the true dignity of a real gentleman, and 
its cheers signifies its sympathy with his just 
and proud indignation. Mr. Strutt is treated 
with a personal slight, which plainly tells 
him that he is not worth a more consider 
treatment. Why? Because be belongs ty 
a class that is inferior to the class which hy 
the privilege of furnishing Ministers of the 
Crown. t is true that sometimes inj. 
viduals of comparatively low birth—a (Cu. 
ning or a Peel,—may in the second genen. 
tion, or the third, or sometimes even in the 
first, work themselves up into the that 
supplies official men; but then they ms 
labour to establish their position socially s 
well as officially. They must, by hook orby 
crook, obtain the requisite income, they mut 
be drilled in the requisite etiquette, they 
must know how to place their morning all 
and their evening parties. In short, 
by blood, by wealth, or still more, by samir 
faire, they must become “one of us,” ad 
then they will be consulted when they se 
admitted to office as well as when they a 
turned out. 

If they do not belong to this confraterity, 
office is thrown at them as crumbs ar toa 
dog, and they are kicked out when they are 
thought to have had enough. In such cases 
it is presumed, in the first place, that prideand 
the hope of advancement, or of restoration, wil 
bind the man to those who give him distine- 
tion as an alms. In the second place, that 
when kicked out, shame will keep him silent. 
Strutt had his “right honourable” ands 
kick, and therefore, it was thought, he had 
two inducements to conceal the indigmty 
put upon him. As to his colleagues it mat- 
tered little—-Strutt out of office, or Strutt 10 
office, it was all one to them ; and indeed we 
are not aware that Mr. Strutt has done 
so much in the Chancery of Lancaster, a8 he 
has done at Belper or Derby, without ay 
official distinction. : 

That which the English people will gather 
from these acts is something more t the 
truth about Mr. Strutt. It is cléar that the 
possession of office is, if not arranged betwee 
particular families, at all events betwee 
people in particular circles of society. 
bians like Mr. Strutt are excluded from 9 
authority in such matter, as much 88 A 
bulk of the people. Such was an intelligid 
arrangement ta real power accomp® : 
the possession of land, and the furnishing 
given armed force to the state was suit aD 
service for feudal tenure. It now only 
sists by force of cliquery. Certain ntiemen, 
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office from one to another and back again, 


: e the great mass of the people 
on oer gone it. The middle ax wie 
stand between the people of England and 
those few self-elected managers, assist in 
keeping Up the cliquery, because they hope 
occasionally to have a stray crumb or two. 
When they are mortified, they are silenced 
by shame ; and hence we seldom have expla- 
nations so “perfectly direct and explicit as 
that which Me Strutt has given to us. if 
the English people had any sufficient spirit, 
Mr. Strutt’s statement would have roused it. 
But the House laughs at first, is just enough 
roused to cheer a little towards the end, and 
—*the subject dropped.” 





CHURCH RATES. 


THE CHUBCH MUST BELONG TO THOSE WHO 
PAY FOR IT. 


“Tae Church”—that is the fabric—~is the 
abode of a “national, and established reli- 
ion,”—such is Mr. Gladstone’s phrase. Dif- 
nt sections may object to payments for 
national objects, argues Mr. Goulburn; the 
party may object to pay for the ex- 

of “carrying military baggage ;”’ but 

the Church must be maintained in order to 
give “ gratuitous religious instruction” to the 


r. 

Mr. Vernon Smith declares that he never 
in his life saw a working man, in his working 
clothes, in a parish church; and, with some 
few exceptions, he is right. The very few 
working people that go to church disguise 
themselves in the clothes of the middle class, 
and, in fact, belong more to the middle class 
than to the poor. The idea of maintaining 
the present church for the poor is therefore 
a farce. 

When it is a question of rights this plea of 
national character is put forward for the 
Church. Speak of its obligations, claim for 
the nation the right to dispose of its ma- 
chiftery, and then we are told that the pro- 
perty of the Church is Church property, 


MARGARET: REGINBAL. lgirls. She is lodged in a house where 
“ Tue case is exceptional’—such is the ex-|she finds everything very comfortable; she 
clamation constantly made when any trait of |keeps a regular day-book, which fulfils in 
society, as it actually exists, is described in|some degree also the function of a ledger; 
plain terms. Husbands who are poisoned by |at all events her accounts are squared every 
wives have learned to hate them, and to wish |Sunday,—so much for herself, so much for 
them on the other side of Lethe; parents |the speculative master, so much for the ex- 
speculate on the burial-fees for their chil-|penses. Twenty-three pounds in one week 
dren ; wives are slaughtered by the brutality |are put down as her earnings, and they may 
and cruelty of husbands ; police courts and |be instructively contrasted with the earnings - 
criminal courts drag out these cases, and we of virtuous women at the business of wash- 
are told that they belong to the uneducated |ing, sewing, or tailoring. Note also, that, as 
classes ; or that, as social traits, they are ex- ,in this me. social esteem goes mainly 
ceptional. Call them extreme, and the quali- |with wealth, there is every chance that a 
fication would be true. It is not every brute |Margaret Reginbal, or an Alice Leroy who 
of a husband, every Madame Laffarge, or every | does not revolt, will be able to secure infinitely 
speculative parent that gets into police courts, | more social recognition than a poorsempstress 
nor is it every criminal of this class which pro- |or waistcoat-maker. Follow either one of 
ceeds to such lengths as to render himself them to an inn, and see how the a 
liable to prosecution. Still these are repre- will be turned out, while the Margaret 
sentative cases, the specimens of whole | Reginbal, except in very starched establish- 
classes ; for if the classes did not exist there |ments, will be admitted with delight, and 
could not be these extremes. Nemo repente waited upon with distinction. 
fuit turpissimus, and as there must be some-| The case confirms what had been stated 
thing to lead up to actual crime, so criminals jat the time of Alice Leroy, and what has 
are not wholly and widely isolated from the |been discovered subsequently in Holland and 
classes to which they belong. | Belgram : there is a regular exportation of 
Again, notwithstanding the obstructive jsuch merchandise from Belgium, Holland, 
machinery of the Ecclesiastical Courts, they |and France, for the consumption of the 
are constantly occupied with cases of separa-|English market. There is a similar export, 
tions and divorce on grounds which render |it is said, for the American market; but, as 
marriage intolerable. It has been proposed |far as we can understand, there is some dif- 
to improve these courts, and to facilitate such |ference here. We speak, indeed, under cor- 
procedure. One class of objections is based |rection ; because, as even “the Vagabond” 
upon the belief, that if facilities be extended |whom we have dismissed does not profess to 
the applications for separation will be multi- |belong to the established order of society, 
plied indefinitely. It has been proposed to | we cannot suppose that even he is experienced 
give the business to the Court of Chancery jin those systematic arrangements; and for 
instead of the Ecclesiastical Courts. The | ourselves, we know them only through French 
court, ery the Conservatives, will be over- |literature and the reports of certain charitable 
whelmed with business — unable to go institutions. There is a certain routine, 
on. whether it isin going to the clergyman before 
It has been proposed to grant to the wife |noon, attended by the usual allowance of 
divorce upon the same grounds as those upon | bridesmaids, carriages with blinds, servants 
which it is granted to the husband. Grant ‘with rosettes, breakfast, and so forth, or 
that, cries the Lord Chancellor, supported by |in calling upon Monsieur Marmaysee and 
many of his confréres, and you open the door |Madame Caroline, and tendering the usual 


to indiscriminate divorce. Husbands can |fee, from one to three pounds. Statistics 








private property. In short, the Church is 
national in its rights ; but private in its obli- 
gations. 


The Church ought to be compelled to make | 


its choice—either to be a private corporation 
or a national establishment. If it were to 
choose the private character, it cannot claim 
to levy rates upon the nation. It must then 
retire upon its estate, make the best it can of 
its property, compete with other sects for offi- 
cial Lage and, in short, be nothing 
More than a rich corporation. : 
There is, indeed, a very different course 
open to the Church, if there were in it men 
at once possessing a sufficiently catholic spi- 
rit, genius of intellect, and strong physical 
energy, to grasp the core of religious truth, 
to show that it resides in the Church called 
of England,” and to adapt the institutions 
of that Church to the actual state of the 
country and of our knowledge psychological 
and scientific. The impulse to effect that 
great work does exist within the Church, 
and many enthusiastic churchmen are under 

its throes; but the strength is wanting. 
e third course, less elevated than the 


and will provoke actions for divorce, against ‘show that there is as much re ularity in the 
‘themselves, without departing from their jone as in the other class of alliances. The 
ordinary habits. difference between the American and the 
Alice Leroy escapes from a house occupied | English consumption, however, is this: it is 
at a high rent in a respectable street, the |avowed, not without some evidence, that in 
house itself known for being well conducted |New York, the principal American em- 
after its fashion. She escapes to the police,|porium, the traffic depends principally 
discloses the circumstance that a distin- |for its patronage upon foreigners resident 
guished Marquis, a Greek Prince, and others | there. 
of the same stamp, habitually resort to the| We suspect, indeed, that, however the 
mansion ; and the answer is, that it is an ex- | traffiemay originate, it does, since it exists, find 
|ceptional case. Nemo repente! we reply ; ;custom even amongst the Native Americans. 
(such cases do not occur without there are | Still there is evidence to show that originally 
others to lead up to them. Establishments jand to its chief extent this trafficin New 
of the same kind teem in the metropolis and | York is foreign: with us it is naturalised, 
‘increase in number. At the time of the |and the foreign element is imported chiefly 
‘great fire, there were, said Pepys, as many |as the variety. It is conducted upon com- 
taverns destroyed as there were churches |mercial principles; it is recognised in the 
left standing, “ which it is pretty to after-dinner conversations of society, though 
‘observe.” . lit is disclaimed by those for whom it is carried 
But at the present time the churches, we jon. It has become the subject of investi- 
suspect, are outnumbered, not by the taverns, |gation in our law courts, but “the veil of 
| but by other establishments such as those in |propriety’’ is, to some extent, thrown over 
which Alice Leroy was lodged. And if the jit; and even when it comes into court, Mr, 
churches are empty, those establishments are |Sergeant Miller endeavours to hush it up, 
not. Look diligently enough and you shall by suggesting that “the court should be 


| 


i » . bad . . . . . . 7 
second, more generous than the first, would | find; and accordingly this week comes ano- ispared these disgusting details.” Disgusting 


be to adopt the national character, and to! ther case ; 


that of" Reginbal versus Mar- as they are, the details can be performed by, 


eelare that the fabric belongs to those that} maysee. It is evident from the orthography jor on behalf of, respectable men—for none 


y for it—namely, to the church-rate payers. 


ut then would arise the question, Why 
. the minority of a parish which pays appear that the customers belong to an equally jever, it is a well understood custom of so- 
its way m church matters, have exclusive ap- | low class of society. ° 
poitment of the parish churchman? Admit | ( 

t payment is proof of property, and a Wes- | and the heroine of this drama exposes it. |case is exceptional.” 
4m parish would claim to a point for its|She is brought over from France; is |society preserve in its heart, sacred 
church a Wesleyan minister. And only one of a class sufficiently numerous|profane invasion, the demon idol o Re- 


should 


parish 
why not ? 


fo Sot" | . 
of these names that the traffic is in the hands |but respectable men can spend one, two, or 


,of very ignorant persons; but it does not |\three pounds at once. Undoubtedly, how- 


iciety not to talk of. them, or, when they are 


The traffic is reduced to a kind of system, ‘found out, to declare with emphasis that “the 
And thus does eae 
ains 


to repay a systematic importation of such | ginbalism. 
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A “STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 
Ina suspense like the present we only care 
for incidents to individuale:—the whole point of this 
Parliamentary week is that Lord John Russell is 
not going up im the world. A considerable section 
of the Liberal party seems at present exclusively en- 
gaged, there being a complete cessation of corre- 
spondence with “ active” constituents, in the psycolo- 
logical pursuit of finding out Lord John Russell. 
. After his oration on chureh-rates—old members 
said it reminded. them of the style of the pious Mr. 
Percival—I don’t see how even Mr. Hume can jog 
on any further in the conviction that Lord John is a 
“Reformer.” After his blundering on Mr. Hey- 
wood’s two clauses, I don’t see how any one can ever 
again venture to repeat the niaiserie that Lord John is 
an adroit tactician. After Mr. Strutt’s “explanation,” I 
don’t see how there can be any further indulgence in 
the pleasant creed that Lord John is faithful to his 
friends. And it is a character for these three qua- 
lities which he never possessed that Lord John’s 
supporters always set up for Lord John ; so the dis- 
coveries of the week may havea sinister influence on 
his career. “ The speech of the noble Lord on church- 
rates,” said Mr. Milner Gibson on Thursday, “ has 
exploded, like a rocket, in the ranks of his liberal 
followers ;” a remark at which Lord John shifted his 
legs and,arms into greater impassability, and at which 
the subordinate corps of champions of Whig princi- 
ples held down their heads. Mr. Gibson has the 
merits of the flower which dwelt near the rose,—his 
fraternity with Mr. Bright has taught hima painful 
trick of being precise in his reference to spades; and 
on Thursday his bluntness excited many awkward 
sensations. The under-Ministers, who suppress 
Radical principles in deference to Lord John, 
who is always for waiting a little longer, — it 
being a very good thing to get a following as a 
Reformer yet never to carry a Reform—winced 
agonisingly under Mr. Gibson’s advice. For, said 
Mr. Gibson, who is very proud of his celebrated 
ratting, “I have been a subordinate member of a 
Government, and I know what it is to have to vote, 
to please your chief, against your conviction and 
your conscience, and I do appeal to the noble lord on 
behalf of his inferior colleagues, to let them, this 
once, vote for Mr. Heywood, to whose clauses they 
must necessarily and naturally wish success.” The 
House laughed; but it must have been tragedy to 
these subordinates to sit thus degraded. Twelve 
hundred a year, and the consolations of a fussy 
ambition, induce politicians to endure a good deal of 
meanness; and, in the ordinary case of a customary 
Government arrangement, one would feel no sym- 
pathy with a crew thus assailed by Mr. Gibson. 
But, in the case of this Government, they are 
a splendid set of men, the subordinates, and 
it is to be ardently ‘hoped that they are 
getting disgusted. They may see in the treatment 
of Mr. Strutt at what these old lords and grand 
courtiers rate the honour and the capacity of the 
untitled intellects that condescend to play the 
game of a brainless aristocracy; and the falsification 
of the conditions on which the minor Liberal Minis- 
ters entered the service of Lord John Russell should 
suggest that it would be better worth the while of 
men like Mr. Robert Lowe, Mr. Bernal Osborne, Mr. 
James Wilson, and Mr. Baines, to remain true to the 
people, and to create their own party. The cleverest 
men in the Government are subordinates; and why? 
No doubt, because such a state of things, like Lord 
John’s church-rate, is in harmony with an Established 
Church, an hereditary peerage, and a packed House 
of Commons—all of which Lord John prefers to 
the clearer contrivances of the United States. 
But is it not a pity that a good Government, 
like the present, should go to pieces, as people 
say it is going, because of the follies and fa- 
tuities of one or two old lords in it,—the clever 
subordinates having no control over these dull old 
gentlemen? Not a subordinate sitting on the Trea- 
sury benches on Thursday but felt that Lord John 
was going wrong: and yet the subordinates didn’t 
say a word to pull him right. When Lord John 
made the speech, last year—-it was a very odd speech 
for a Liberal—which drove Mr. Monsell and Mr. 
Keogh into resigning, and Lord Aberdeen into, 


apologising, Mr. Hayter ventured to tell Lord John, 


with frankness, that he (Lord John) was making it 
impossible.for him (Mr. Hayter) to manage the Irish 


members; and upon that occasion Mr. Hayter had | °9¢° stopped our presses, threw aside our 


the wish of Kossuth to issue an editj 
speeches himself. In deference to his ‘wah 


and cancelled all the advertisements we Were able. 


J 


to repent of his daring in advising an old Lord who | We would on no account (and we believe no 


has the Bedford following. When Lord John made publisher would ) attempt to issue a 
his celebrated botch (it was about equal to his | should deprive an exile, especially, of any 


tactique on Thursday last) on the Militia Bill—a, 
botch which drove him out—the subordinates 
would have cut him whether he resigned or 
not—he was past all further endurance. But 


they could merely have resigned: it would not | guage; and he is now a good Eng’ 


i 


that could accrue from the publication of hj 
speeches, which are as much his property ag ak 
of the author or the handwork of the mechanig, 
Besides, no report of the newspaper can do enting 
justice to Kossuth’s wonderful m of 

lish scholar 


be constitutional in the House for the capable first | t@ be vexed at seeing in print the English he wat 


lieutenant to show the imbecile aristocratic captain 
how to sail the ship: they must throw themselves 
overboard. Parliamentary history does not present 
a greater instance of bungle than Lord John’s lead 
of the Government on Thursday; Mr. Walpole’s 
speech gave an excellent opportunity to any 
high-spirited man to renounce such a chieftain- 
ship. But none stirred: the House rushed to 
the second division in utter confusion and inco- 
herence. Mr. Bright’s, failing Mr. Heywood’s, re- 
turn to the charge with the second clause will*renew 
the opportunity. 

It is fortunate that there are only a limited num- 
ber of offices for possible subordfnates. What would 
have become of us if the Coalition could have con- 
tained all the aspirates. There’s Mr. Layard: he 
was left out, and, in consequence, we have been kept 
tolerably straight and authentic in our view of 
Turkish politics. Lord Aberdeen’s speech, on Mon- 
day—whether he was right or wrong in his point of 
view and in his inferences is quite another question 
—was virulently antagonistic to popular opinion, and, 
accordingly, excited the universal disgust of a people 
enlightenedly convinced that they have aright to lead 
in a war for human freedom:—yet the speech passed 
away. Mr. Disraeli is waiting for his summary of 
the session, or Lord Dudley Stuart’s question about 
Ministerial explanations; and it was only last night 
that it occurred to Mr. Layard—who, after all, pre- 
maturely surprised the House—that when a First 


not write. 

The public have hitherto looked on Kossuth’ 
speeches as king’s speeches—as political public 

y, which it was an act of loyalty to diffuse te 

m the day on which Kossuth [aliens & speech 
himself the public will buy only his Editions, and no 
English publisher will, for one moment, think of jp. 
vading his rights. 

Will you permit me to add, for the advan of 
Kossuth’s Edition, that it will iseiafe his 
and Nottingham speeches together. He stereotypes 
them. Tribner will be the i and the price 
will be almost nominal. 

Some objection has been raised that Kossuth’, 
previous speeches are charged 5s. It Ought, however 
to be known that the volume is handsomely Printed, 
and contains nearly 60 speeches—which, is 
a penny each—and that the whole are edited 
fessor Newman, who has collated all thatis 
from 500 speeches, delivered in America, as 
preserved the most artistic expression of his, 
speeches, reproduced on the other side of 
lantic. It comes within our knowledge that 
Newman paid upwards of 100/. out of 
pocket for the publication of those s 
that not 50/.has yet returned. If any one consideng 
such a volume too dear for mechanics (though ve 
cannot believe that ys ae nee are nob top 
independent to wish important $ given 
let the Free Libraries, the Athenwums and pre 
nics’ Institutions, buy such a work, and thus:putit 
within the reach of those who are unable to, bupit 
for themselves. This is a far better course thanat 
tempting to circulate “ cheap,” unauthorised, or in- 


ate 





Minister and a great people are directly opposed, 
there ought to be some explanation, and, if pos- | 
sible, some adjustment. “ Lord Aberdeen ought to | 
go out,”—that is the cry; and no one better 
comprehended the meaning of Mr. Layard’s 
notice than Lord Aberdeen, when, reaching his seat | 
about five in the afternoon, the assiduous Argyle in- | 
formed him of the menacing debate of the Commons. 
Now, if the Earl of Aberdeen has an intention left, 
it is an intention to remain First Minister, the self- 
governed country notwithstanding: and he has in- | 
dicated his customary acuteness in promptly antici- | 
pating Mr. Layard, and arranging for his own expla- 
nations on Monday. Next week will determine the 
fate of the Ministry and the object of the war. 
Saturday Morning. “ A STRANGER.” 


Open Canncil. 


{IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEYER EXTREME, ARS 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS HiM- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 











There is no learned man but will confess he hath 
much profited by reading controversies, his semses 
awakened, and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 
be profitable for him to read, why should it not, at 
least, be tolerable for his adversary to write.—MIL2BON. 





KOSSUTH’S EDITION OF HIS OWN 
SPEECHES. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
147, Fleet-street, June 20, 1854, 

Sir,—A writer in Douglas Jerrold’s paper of last 
Saturday made a demand that Kossuth’s great Shef- 
field speech should be reproduced in a “ cheap 
form,” As that notice may lead to the attempt by 
some publishers to issue it, we beg your insertion of 
the substance of a letter we have addressed to the 
editor of the journal above named. The additional 
publicity of the facts in the Leader will probably 
cause it to be usefully quoted in provincial quarters 
—and especially in America, There needs, we know, 
no other appeal to you than the assurance that your 
insertion of the letter will be an act of justice to 
Kossuth, and serve the interests of literature. 

The publication of Kossuth’s Sheffield evening 
speech “in a cheap form” has been done and undone, 
and is about to be done again, and done better. 

Regretting that so important a speech should pass 
away with the newspapers of the day, we souglit to 
give ita more permanent form, and wider pubiicity, 
and issued the Sheffield evening speech, reprinted 
from the s of the Leader, at 2d. It was-soon in 
demand, ut we took an early opportunity of 
communicating to Kossuth, through a mutual friend, 
a copy of our edition, when we learned that it was 








accurate editions. For the poor man, having by 
little opportunity of culture, should never, if le 
could help it, see any but the best books, 
Yours ever faithfully, 
GeorcE Jacos Horvoaxg, 
(For Holyoake and Co,) 


INCORPORATION OF LITERARY MEN. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
London, June 22, 186 

Srr,—The writers who advanced the literature 
and journalism of the last century have fairly bem 
eclipsed by those of our own time; and we 
conclude that such men as Congreve, Addison, 
and Johnson could scarcely have lived as gentlemen 
by the mere sale of their writings, had not thede- 
ficiency of the natural demand for literature bem 
/made up by artificial encouragement in the shapeof 
' bounties and premiums; and Jeffery, in his “ Progress 
‘of English Literature,” tells us Rowe was not aly 
, Poet Laureate, but also land surveyor to the Customs; 
‘Gay secretary of legation; and Swift, bub for the 
| unconquerable aversion of Queen Anne, would bare 
been a bishop. We all know Addison was Secretary 
of State, and Johnson was only placed beyond poverty 
when he was more than fifty years old, Bub s 
this is an age for newspapers, magazines, and pall- 
phlets (as was stated last night at the meeting & 
literary men, held at the Freemasons’ Taper); te 
demand for literary talent is on the increase. 
lieve, sir, from a pretty long acquaintance 
journalism, that hardly any one with an educated 
| mind, well stored with history, literature, 
need, like poor Goldsmith, vegetate upom 
rather than dine with a party of eight at Bi 

Journalism, however fascinating to ambitious mea, 
and men of a certain independence, such as 
which was so ably dilated upon by Mr. Jobnsoa 
Neale, or by the no less high-minded body of working 
litterateurs, so vividly depicted by Mr. the 
Hunt, and others, demands our best endeavours for 





'deserving and less fortunate, in adversity or 
‘employment, and it was thought the A 


stitute hardly met the case, and the meeting, after § 
very interesting discussion, agreed to appoint a col 
mittee to consider and report upon the best course 
to pursue in order to carry out such arran, 


}as would form literary men into a more ¢ 


corporate institution. 

Now, sir, why not let us all try to make this 
Atheneum Institute a minor atheneum, com 
with it the advantages of life insurance, 80 9 
make it a rendezvous for literary men and j it moed 
in fact, a Press Club, where we may 
and discuss literature without that extreme ane 
jealousy, and rivalry which we know ia the e 
all sociality, and which we all deplore. —E ~ 
yours, obediently, 
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reese eS 
question in an extract to be found elsewhere in these columns; but while he 
says, and truly says, that Vice has no need of any extrinsic allurements, he . 
will also admit that the cause of poor Virtue will not be greatly advanced 
by her rival being supposed to be more attractive. Now moralists of the 
scrmonising tendeucy are somewhat too unctuous in their descriptions. of 
, _ | what to avoid. They paint the devil with such gusto that one thinks he 
We have to correct a mistake into which we were led last week respecting can’t be so very diabolical after all. Thus we read lately in a story, meant 
the authorship of the article on the Essay on the Plurality of Worlds, in the | to be very moral, how an unhappy father on his death-bed informs his 
North British Review. Itis not by Professor Nicuox, but by Sir Davip children that their mother had shamel ly Geserted him eighteen years be 
Buawstee, who, a8 he himself informs us, has copied sentences, and even | fore. By way of heightening the horror of her conduct he adds, “ Yet she 
hs from the Review into his own book; and this would make him still lives, my children. Would that I could even tell you she has repented 
appear a plagiarist were the article attributed to another. Sir Davmw's hee crime, and acknowledged her sin before Gop and Man! But alas! no. 
work is much talked of, and espousing the more popular side of the argu- | She riots in lucury with her paramour in Paris to this hour.” This is very 
ment to which it gives scientific sanction, it is likely to be read with eager- common language ; yet it would seem as if eighteen years of luxury in 
news, Men are so happy to seem to know anything about the other | Paris, “rioting with her paramour,” were not a very awful consequence, 





June 24, 1854. | 
—— 





Titerature. 


ing are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
not make lawa—they interpret and try to enforce them.— Edinburgh Review, 














worlds. 


It is acutely remarked by Leorarot, in one of his detached aphorisms, that | 
the best way to conceal the limits of your knowledge is not to overstep | 
them. Jtpik certo modo di celare agli altri i confini del proprio sapere, é di 
non trapassarli. But the difficulty is to ascertain those limits, to know what 
you know, and to recognise the limits of the knowable. The ambition of 
human intellect is insatiable, illimitable, and it always flies at the unattain- 
able, like Virast’s archer shooting at the stars by way of trying its strength. 
Thus, before we have in any way arrived at clear conceptions of Life on this 

et,we are busy framing theories of the Life which is developing itself 
on Jupiter, Saturn, Mercury, and the rest, 








“ In caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea.” 

Wuewett (if he be the author of the Essay on the Plurality of Worlds) is 
quite sure that Mercury, for instance, boasts no Cambridge Don with intel- 
lect magnificent and a Scheme of Salvation especially arranged for him, is | 
sure that Jupiter is deficient in the race of Jones, and that Saturn knows | 
not Suma! On the other hand, Sir Daviww Brewster is quite sure that | 
Jones and Smirx, under mightier avatars, flourish there as here, and that | 
an infinite futurity awaits astronomers for the carrying on of their specula- | 
tions among an infinity of worlds. Meanwhile, neither has any knowledge 
on the subject; yet both are hampered by that rein menschliche standpunkt— | 
that purely human standard we spoke of last week, unable to conceive any | 
Life but the human. Not only they, but all men are so hampered. Some- 
times this is seen in quite ludicrous aspects, as where men put into words | 
their coneeption of heaven. Thus, in the Oxford Collection of Hymns, the | 
devout mind is promised an abode of bliss, 








“ Where Congregations ne’er break up } 
And Sabbaths have no end!” | 


(We are quoting literally.) Remembering what the Sabbath is, in most | 
English and Scotch families, and remembering also the general constitution | 
of“ congregations,” this does not accurately represent our idéa of Heaven ! 

Yet if infinity be desired as the Hunting Grounds of the Intellect, the | 
microscope affords it. There need be no fear of exhausting that source. | 
To confine our attention for one moment to one small branch of natural 
investigation, what a gigantic study is that of Entozoa. 
years that the intestinal worms have been investigated ; Gorze in 1793, and 


Rupotput in 1808, may be considered the originators. Since then Bremser, 


Boganvs, Norpmann, Owen, Dvs aRDIN, VAN Benepe, and Brancuarp, 
have by their labours raised it to the dignity of a special section of inquiry. 
How laborious these preliminary steps have been may be estimated by 
the fact that Rupotru1, who devoted a life to the subject, only had the op- 
portunity of observing 350 species of the 1000 mentioned by him. To make 
the Vienna collection of intestinal worms, which numbers 368 species, fifteen 
years, and the dissection of 45,000 vertebrate animals, have been requisite ! 
For his Histoire Naturelle des Helminthes, Dusarpin has in the course of 
twenty years opened 300 invertebrate and 2400 vertebrate animals. Nor is 
this all. To understand these worms you must understand their embry- 
ogeny. They pass through metamorphoses as numerous and as important | 
as those of insects; and the investigator, after noting the development of | 
these worms in one organ of one animal, has to find the second stage of de- | 
velopment ia worms inhabiting some other animal or some other organ ; thus 
the infancy of the ‘ individual alluded to” may be passed in the stomach of | 
4 rat; but if you wish to know him as a boy, you must seek him in his play- | 
ground ; elsewhere, say in the cat’s liver; to recover him in matured re- 
spectability, in the brain of an ox! There is a subject for an ingenious 
whiter: The Wanderings of a Tenia: a Romance of Natural History! 

The reader who is at all interested in this subject of Helminthology (science 
on worms) will find a very valuable report to the Academie des 

es, made by M. Quatreraces, on the Mémoires of Van Benepen and 

UCHINMBISTER, in the last number of the Annales des Sciences Naturelles. 
We take this opportunity of informing our scientific readers that a new 
feries is commenced of the Annales with the number just cited, affording 
them a good occasion for subscribing. 











Does Vice wear an attractive Mask? Wiurcxm Couns answers that 


| out * scumblin 


It is only of late | 


| high moral principles, 


but rather a temptation. It is all very well for moralists to declaim against 
“rioting in luxury,” but men and women of less stoical material are not ter- 
rified at luxury, do not shudder at Paris, and on the whole would be apt to 
prefer that kind of life to one where the congregations never thought of 
breaking up. If hymns and stories really did shape our lives, judge what 
the result would be from two such specimens as those we have given ! 





HIDE AND SEEK. 

By W. Wilkie Collins, Author of “ Antonina,” “ Basil,” &c. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 
We had mer f and serious objections to raise against Wilkie Collins’s former 
novel, “ Basil,” in balance of our ise ; en revanche, we have very hearty 
laudits to bestow on this one, with only just enough criticism to serve as 
allast and to “trim the boat.” In, the first. place, there is: praise loud 
—~ and rare enough in the ~~ that we read the — volumes 4 

page by page, hurried on by the stery, yet never ‘‘ skipping,’ wanting 
book, and not running as = read. “ oe are few aonb ia can hope 
for such a compliment. ‘‘ Hide and Seek” deserves it, because the author 
has done his work in a workmanlike manner, carefully, considerately, with- 


.” There are no lofty conversations swelling out > 


Hide and Seek. 


volumes while the author takes breath and thinks of how to prepare 


next incident. There are no redundant itudes sprawlin over the 
fatigued pages. There are no “ How often do we finds,” no “So true it is 


that man,” &c. No sermons. The dialogue is dramatic—put there either 
to carry on the story or fetch out the traits of character. The writing is 
bright, clear, nervous, often felicitous, occasionally extravagant, but never 
slip-slop. 

Then the story, without being new either in itself or in the leading inci- 
dents, has a certain complicated clearness, with enough of mystery and ex- 
pectation to keep attention alive, although it wants climax, and leaves an 
indefinite, unsatisfied feeling remaining in the reader’s mind, In fact, there 
seems to have been another volume requisite to work out all the drama 
suggested here. In his preface, the author says that he has endeavoured to 
combine interest of story and development of characters in nearly equal 
proportions—a good endeavour, but one in which he has not quite suc- 
ceeded ; and the reason of that non-success we take to be his substitutin 
portrait-painting for development. The characters in this book are w 
conceived, well drawn, but they are described; they do not move through 
the story, revealing themselves in it. Mr. Thorpe is a most finished por- 


| trait ; here it is:— 


‘‘ His one worldly ambition was to preserve intact the character of a respectable man. His 
| one moral weakness was the constant dread of accidentally compromising this character, if 
he deviated in the smallest degree from the established routine of his chosen ——— 
| ployments, society, and daily habits, His standard of respectabilty was unlimited up- 
| compromising. That widely-worshipped axiom of our com: ial morality which asserts 
that any man (or rascal) is respectable who can ‘ pay his way,’ was an axiom at which Mr. 
Thorpe shuddered. His vigorous respectability—both in theory and practice—ascended 
incomparably higher and descended ineffably lower than the weakly respectabilities of most 
of his neighbours. It rose to the climax of the most Puritanical virtue and the most 
| impossible mortal perfection: it sank to the most humble and familiar of the manners and 
| customs of everyday life. It embraced at once the strictest watchfulness in preserving the 
proprieties of temper and the proprieties of dress. It was equally vigilant in regulating the 
tlow of his language and the length of his nails. It began with his bebaviour at church: it 
| ended with his behaviour at tea, . a 
| “If he worshipped respectability devoutly, he also Hepes ally sincerely. If he 
| anxiously washed the outside of the cup and platter, he did not to wash the inside 
| clean too. He was not more virtuous in the broad glare of noonday than he was under 
| cover of the darkest night. He was no such time-server, money-server, or rank-server with 
as may he seen along us every day. He was no hypocrite who 
secretly petted the sins that allured him and openly castigated the sins that were not to his 
taste. In grim, uncompromising, very truth, he was what he assumed to be; what he 
loried in being; what he dreaded as the direst of degradations not to be—a ble man. 
ah the secret pulses of his moral and mental life hung together on the same thread (it is 
never more than a thread, in this world), which elevated his character above the reach of 
calumnies of every kind, great and small. As credit is prized by a merchant; as circulation 
is prized by an author; as reputation is prized by a woman—so was respectability prized by 
Mr. Thorpe. 

“If he had not had any children, or, having them, if they had been daughters—or, to 
to take the case as it really stood—if his son had happened to be of a Lae gen and 
cold-blooded nature, the various peculiarities which altogether composed Mr. Thorpe’s 
character would never have nes Re that disastrous prominence, as domestic ts, 
which cireumstances had forced them, now and for some time past. Having, however, a 
son who was neither quiet, passive, nor cool-blooded; who seemed incomprehensibly to have 


| inherited a disposition from his mother’s family instead of his father’s loins ; whose exuberant, 


energies, wild flow of spirits, and restless craving after excitement, dissipation, and change, 
would have tried the endurance of the most indulgent parental rule—having, in such 
ason as Zack, every one of Mr. Thorpe’s favourite prejudices, principles, and 
acquired a fatal importance, merely the direct influence which i 
exercised, not only in aggravating the filial irregularities, but also even in producing those 
very offences which he was most vigilantly anxious to restrain,” 

This is an original portrait. “ Respectable” men are always rascals in 
novels, Mr. Thorpe is of the kind we may meet any week, But all we 
know of Mr. Thorpe we know through that extract—the story does not 





























about uncomfortably in halls, icoes, senate-houses, and squares; and never lets us hear 
a word from his lips of any of the universal human subjects which the poor wretch must 
have talked abont, when he ate his bit of classical dinner, when he dawdled out into the 
forum on idle days to hear the news, or when he started off constitutionally for a brisk 
Roman walk. 

“* And, again, when the classic muse resolves to paint a picture of the pastoral hilarity of 
primeval times, is it not always her principle to make men and women as unlike human 
nature as possible? Her happy female revellers must always exhibit an incredibly ugly 
straight profile line from the top of the forehead to the tip of the nose; and must generally 
be made to express ecstasy by hopping on one leg—apparently in a hurricane, judging by 
the frightful manner in which their petticoats and hair are blown about them on these occa- 
sions. And as for the jovial male companions of the ladies, are they not always monsters 
with tawny red skins, mottled outrageously with lumps of knotty muscle? Are they not 
continually more or less drunk ?—continually more or less beastly and ridiculous in their 
antics ? Must we believe such representations to be poetically suggestive of life among the 
simple inhabitants of a young world. Of course we must; for it is the classic muse who 
has done them ! 

“ Or, lastly, when this same classic muse appeals to our ears, and writes a symphony, 
what immense pains she takes in that, as in other things, to avoid being popularly and 
immediately pleasing! She combines all her instruments in a general conspiracy against 
one weakly little atom of a tune (frequently not her own property), which is always trying 
to make itself heard, and always being bellowed down sternly for its pains; until, at last, 
assailed by screeching fiddles, shouting horns, grunting double basses, and treacherously- 
mellifluous flutes, it expires, faintly piping, in a storm of furious fogue, after a gallant but 
vain struggle for existence, which has lasted for more than half an hour.” 


Is not that description of the symphony wonderful ? 





THE GARDEN SCENE. 

“Tt was a quarter to twelve by the hall clock at the rectory, and one of tle finest autumn 
mornings of the whole season. Vance, Doctor Joyce’s middle-aged man servant, or‘ Bishop’ 
Vance, as the small wits of Rubbleford call him, in allusion to his sleek and solemn appear- 
ance, his respectable manner, his clerical cravat, and his speckless black garments, is placing 
the cake and cowslip wine on the dining-table, with as much stately formality and pompous 
precision as if his master expected an archbishop to lunch, instead of a clown’s wife and 
a little girl of ten years old. It is quite a sight to see Vance retiring, and looking at the 
general effect of each knife and fork as he lays it down; or solemuly strutting about the 
room, with a spotless napkin waving gently in his hand; or patronisingly confronting the 
pretty housemaid at the door, and taking plates and dishes from her with the air of a 

itchen sultan who can never afford to lose his dignity for a moment in the presence of the 
female slaves. 


“The dining-room window opens into the rectory garden. The morning shadows cast by | ‘ : . 
g pe ye - j, | body’s body moving, in the bed-room; and remembered that he had to mount 


the noble old elm-trees that grow all around, are fading from the bright lawn. The rich 
flower-beds gleam like beds of jewels in the radiant sunshine. The rookery is almost de- 
serted, a solitary sleepy caw being only heard now and then at long intervals. ‘The singing 
of birds, and the buzzing of busy insects sound faint, distant, and musical. On a shady 
Seat, among the trees, Mrs. Joyce is just visible, working in the open air. One of her 
daughters sits reading on the turf at her feet. The other is giving the younger children a 
ride by turns on thetback of a large Newfoundland dog, who walks along slowly with his 
tongue hanging out, and his great bushy tail wagging gently. A prettier scene of garden 
beauty and family repose could not be found in all England than the scene which the view 
through the rectory window now presents.” 


“ _ THE COUNTENANCE OF VICE. 

The Roman Poet who, writing of Vice, ascribed its influence entirely to the allurement 
of the fair disguises that it wore, and asserted it to be a monster so hideous by nature that 
it only needed to be seen to excite the hatred of all mankind, uttered a very plausible moral 
sentiment, which wants nothing to recommend it to the unqualified admiration of posterity 
but a slight seasoning of practical truth. Even in the most Inxurious days of old Rome, it 
may very safely be questioned whether Vice could ever afford to disguise itself to win 
recruits, except from the wealthier classes of the population. But in these modern times, it 
may be decidedly asserted as a fact, that Vice, in accomplishing the vast majority of its 
seductions, uses no disguise at all; appears impudently in its nak deformity ; and, instead 
of horrifying all behoiders, in accordance with the predictions of the Classical satirist, 





| father’s bed-room door. Here, by a dire fatality, the stifled hiceups burst 





the door, so quietly that he was astonished at himself—entered the passage with marvells 
stealthiness—then closed the door again, and cried ‘ Hush!’ when he found that he bad kt 
the lock go a little too noisely. 

“* He listened before he attempted to light his candle. The air of the house felt strangly 
close and hot, after the air out of doors. The dark stillness above and around him ws 
instinct with an awful and virtuous repose; and was deepened ominously by the soem 
tick-tick of the kitchen clock—never audible from the passage in the day time: terriblyanl 
wer; rey distinct at this moment. 

“**T won't bolt the door,’ he whispered to himself, ‘till I have struck a—’ Here the 
unreliability of brandy as a curative agent in cases of fermentation in the stomach, ws 
palpably demonstrated by the return of the hiccuping fit. ‘Husb!’ cried Zack for te 
second time ; terrified at the violence and suddenness of the relapse, and clapping his had 
to his mouth when it was too late. 

“ After groping, on his knees, with extraordinary perseverance all round the rimof his bel- 
room cindlestick, which stood on one of the hall chairs, he succeeded—not in finding the 
box of matclhes—but in knocking it inexplicably off the chair, and sending it rolling over 
the stone floor, until it was stopped by the opposite wall. With some difficulty he captard 
it, and struck a light. Never in all Zack's experience, had any former matches caught 
flame with such a shrill report, as was produced from the one disastrous and diabolical mateh 
which he happened to select to light his candle with. 

“The next thing to be done was to bolt the door. He succeeded very well with the bal 
at the top; but failed signally with the bolt at the bottom, which appeared 
difficult to deal with that night; for it first of all creaked fiercely on being mo 
stuck spitefully just at the entrance of the staple—then slipped ‘all of a sudden, under 
moderate pressure, and ran like lightning into its appointed place, with a bang of : 
triumph. If that don’t bring the governor down—thought Zack, listening with all his 
a and stifling the hiccups with all his might—he’s a harder sleeper than I take bim 
or. 

“ But no door opened, no voice called, no sound of any kind broke the mysterions stillness 
of the bed-room regions. Zack sat down on the stairs, and took his boots einen 
with some little difficulty, listened, took his candlestick, listened once more, whispered t0 
himself, ‘ Now for it!’ and began the perilous ascent to his own room. 

“ He held tight by the bannisters, only falling against them, and making them crack from 
top to bottom, once, before he reached the drawing-room landing. He ascended the second 
flight of stairs without casualties of any kind, until he got to the top - ad 
trol; and distinctly asserted themselves by one convulsive yelp, which a Tack into s 
start of horror. The start shook his candlestick: the extinguisher, which lay loose @ tty 


| dropped out, hopped playfully down the stone stairs, and rolled over the landing with & 


and lively ring—a devilish and brazen flourish of exultation in honour of its own pert 
“*Oh Lord!” faintly ejaculated Zack, as he heard somebody's voice speaking, and 8 


flight of stairs—wooden stairs this time—before he got to his own quarters on the garret- 
tloor. ‘ 
‘““He went up, however, directly, with the recklessness of despair; every separate stat 
creaking and cracking under.him, as if a young elephant had been retiring to bed! abeets, 
a young man. He blew out his light, tore off his clothes, and, slipping between the stil 
began to breathe elaborately, as if he was fast asleep—in the desperate hope of 
able to deceive his father, if Mr. Thorpe came up stairs to look after him. thlessy 
“But another and a last accident, the direst of all, baffled his plans and por 
detrayed him. No sooner had he assumed a recumbent position than a lusty an the 
singing began in his ears, which bewildered and half deafened him. His bed, the pcg 
house, the whole world tore round and round, and heaved up and down frantically with 
He eeased to be a human being: he became a giddy atom, spinning drunkenly in illi , 
space. He started up in bed, and was recalled to a sense of his humanity by a co 
ration and a deathly qualm. Hiccups burst from him no longer; but they were su been 
by anotlier and a louder series of sounds—sounds familiar to everybody who has ever and 
at sea—sounds Y presen y and lamentably associated with white basins, whirling waves, 
misery of mortal stomachs wailing in emetic despair. i 
* In the momentary pauses ro An the rapiily successive attacks of the malady which 
now overwhelmed him, and which he attributed in after life entirely to the dyspeptic 
ences of toasted cheese, Zack was faintly conscious of the sound of slippered feet 
the stairs. His back was to the door. He Hhd no strength to move, no 
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8 ‘ile 
ates H ; i i i bsolutely attracts a much more numerous congregation of worshippe then ta = 
develop the character ; it is consistent with the portrait, but it adds nothing. | a . re d ti rshippers than hag 
So — Valentine Blyth—not by any means so well done —who runs through | al together by the divinest beauties that Virtue can display for the allureme it a 
| the book always a pleasant figure, but not more ey known to us at the | “"“ That famous pom of public amusement, known to the loose-living and . i 
q close than he was at the beginning. The idea of the character is excellent, outh of London by the name of the Temple of Harmony, affords, among hate toing 
4 and there was fine material in that conception of an artist without genius, apres sich ons Se roy notable caamaplo ww ve assertion of the of = Le 
i shi . : : lief :— by establishing the fact, that Vice is in no danger of being loathed, eve : 
j happy in his belief of yt ond rendered worthier cf that belief ituelf to the beholder unzovered by the bare rags and satan of the hinclose di wrest the 
: “ Tt is not all misfortune and ee to the man who is mentally unworthy of al «The Temple of Harmony, as its name denotes, was principally devoted to no z 1 
t intellectual vocation, so long as he is morally worthy of it; so long as he can pursue | of musical talent, and opened at a period of the night when the performances at thea 
it honestly, patiently, and affectionately, for its own dear sake. Let him work, though ever | were over. The standing orchestral arrangements of the place were all compr Theatres say 
so obscurely, in this spirit towards his labour; and he shall find the labour itself its own | had piano; to which were occasionally added, by way of inereasing the attraction 
ar. . In that reward lives the divine consolation, ever gentle and ever | formances on the banjo and guitar. The singers were called ‘ Ladies ond Ga re. 
true, which, though fame turn her back on him i ap gay , and affluence pass over | The Temple itself consisted of one long room, with a double row of bench ‘ 
unpitying to the other side of the way, shall still pour oil upon all bis wounds, and take | at their backs for the reception of glasses of liquor. It had a slightly raised rs ; 
him quietly and tenderly to the hard journey’s end. To this one exhaustless solace, which | end for the performers ; and its drab-coloured walls pretented to be panelle sd, but mai Ul 
the work, no matter of what degree, can yield always to earnest workers, the man who has | bad a pretence of it as to merit no notice, and even to get none. 8 
succeeded, and the man who has failed, can turn alike, as to a common mother; the one, “Innoceuce itself must have seen at a glance that the Temple of Harmon Ts 
for refuge from envy, from hatred, from misrepresentation, from all the sorest evils which | ytterly vicious place. Vice never so much as thought of weariag any disguise bor 
even the thriving child of fame is heir to; the other, from neglect, from disappointment, from glimmer of wit played over the foul substance of the songs that were sung, and hid; no 
ridicule, from all the petty tyrannies which the pining bondman of obscurity is fated to | dazzle from too close observation. No relic of youth and freshness, no artfully. t wi 
undergo.” poor and pr ence the a paans se To of the WOrn-out hum: fa 
. . . o4s . . » charmi counterfeits which stood up to sing, and were coarsely painted an ded al 
The sto of pl gered s ambition, his eas on and oe charming women, Their fellow sulveeat among the men were a sodden-faced b ten lke fir 
episode of the sick wife, are what a dramatist would call capital ** motives; shop-boy who applauded them at night would dare to walk out with in the moraine a” se 
but they should have been more fully worked out—developed into a story, | place itself had as little of the allarement of elegance and beauty about it, as the Te f 
instead of being simply narrated. ere was no bright gilding on the ceiling—no charm of ornament, no comfort of be 
The same remark applies to Madonna, an original creation and one full | even, in the x con ag Here wee no a — on the wal ener. a 
® : pone 7 ; 7 ting sweet odours in the atmosphere—no contrivances of ventilation to ¢ 0 
of interest, but of whom more might have been ——, "> - best we Bo of bad tobacco-smoke om brandy-flavoured human breath with = a a 
specimen in the book of the other mode of character-drawing. No « — reeked all night long. Here, in short, was Vice wholly undisguised ; recklessly rom . 
tion is given of him. But he makes himself known to us vividly enough. | itself to every eye, without the varnish of beauty, without the tinsel of wit, without een 
Let the author, in future, throw his efforts into that direction, and he will / much as the flavour of cleanliness to recommend it. Were all beholders instinettively oper, 
find the combination of incident with character far more effective for | come by horror at the sight? Far from it. The Temple of Harmony was to its : 
both a hg and - ae ange nag 2 tony ego —— —_ : 
ae . audiences. For, let Classical moralists say what they may, Vice gathers ¥ 
“ Hide and Seek” teaches many lessons, all of them lessons of kindly, easily, in modern times, with the mask off, a ever it gathered them i ancient times with I 
healthy ethics. The injudicious severity of Thorpe (admirably mitigated | the mask on.” r 
while imitated by Mrs. Thorpe) towards the harum-scarum boy, whose] ‘Ty understand the following extract, it should be stated that Zack, the ; 
——— doings do not prevent our being very fond of him—the kindness | son of the respectable Thorpe, is in the habit of “ letting himself in” af las ‘ 
and devotion of Blyth—the rough pathos of Mat—we shall not rob of their | hours, while his parent sleeps secure; this night he has been “ indulging” : 
relish by hinting at the story in which they appear ; but content ourselves | to, freely :— 
with a random extract or two of easily-extractable matter. “ There are some men whose minds get drunk, and some men whose bodies get drmk 
CLASSIC ART. under the influence of intoxicating liquor. Zack belonged to the second class. He ms 
“ The chief aim of the muses who preside over classic art—whether it be ancient or | perfectly capable of understanding what was said to him, and of knowing what he gif ' 
modern, whether it take the form of poetry, painting, or music—seems to be to preserve | himself long after his utterance had grown thick, and his gait had become peri 
their artificial dignity as goddesses, by banishing their natural charms as women; to live | certain. He was now quite conscious that his visit to the public-house bad by no mems | 
even with their professed admirers on the most stately and formal terms; and to keep the | tended to sober him; and quite awake to the importance of noiselessly stealing up to bel— 
world at large thoroughly well away from them by improving, informing, and attracting as | but be was, at the same time, totally unable to put the key into the door at the first 
few people as possible by any recognisably useful, trathfal, or graceful means. When, for | or to look comfortably for the key-hole without previously leaning against the area railings 
example, the muse who presides over the classic drama condescends to appeal icily to us | at his side. ; 
from afar off, and writes a play, she selects a suicide—say Cato—for hero. She keeps him} ‘“ ‘Steady,’ muttered Zack, ‘I’m done for if I make any row.’ Here he felt for the key-bi | 
incessantly engaged in talking patriotism and philosophy; represents him as always moving | and guided the key elavorately, with his left hand, into its proper place. He next 
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“ sce in supplication. He knew that his door opened—that a light came 
no voice — am am ‘ Degraded beast !’—that the door was suddenly shut 
» the "= —and that he was left once more in total darkness. He did not care for 
with a bang or the banging of the door: he did not think of them afterwards, he 


or the voice, “A —— 
ast, or speculate on the future. He just sank back on his pillow 
did not mourn over Shes er bi with a groan, and fell asleep, blissfully reckless of 


vi Auton that was to come with the coming daylight.” 
en have outrun our limits, and still, like King John, “ had a thing to 
, h, if we have given the reader's appetite an edge. 


8 y.” Enoug 





ULTIMA THULE. 

. r suggested by a Residence in 
ne ee — F John Chapman, 
Tus is one of the best books that have appeared on New Zealand. And 

t only on New Zealand; for though it has been pronounced by those 
a nowledge and practical experience on the subject render them 
pices of judging it, to be exceedingly correct as regards information, and 
fag in its views and statements of disputed matters, yet, were its value con- 
fined to mere local interests _ of this nature, we should have contented our- 
selves with simply attesting its accuracy and pointing it out to the attention 
of those to whom such a work is especially valuable. But Mr. ¢ holmondeley s 
little volume contains so much that is applicable to the whole large question 
of colonization, it evidences a spirit so tolerant of mistakes and difficulties, 
and at the same time so unmerciful to abuses and false principles, that we 


are led to notice it more particularly. _ 
Our firstextract shall be upon the “ why 
very true things in it. mn 

When a common peasant hears of a new country, a vast uninhabited region over the 
sea, what is the first remark he makes? ‘Land,’ he says, ‘ must be easy to obtain there. 
Hlere it is impossible for me to get any ;" and the thought uppermost in his mind is, ‘a farm 
of my own, if it is but small; a plot of ground, a garden. Phe feeling is universal among 
the English common’ labourers, and very general among the mechanics. It is their am- 
bition, and it is an honourable ambition. If things could be so managed in England, so that 
a poor by the sweat of his brow in youth, could conquer land enough to maintain his 
age, pa ea by himself a sure home, it would do more to make the old country young again 
than all the fine books of advice to our poor neiglibours that have ever been written. Your 
tracts and your prizes, compared with that, are as inilk and water to strong wine: for the 
desire of land has been planted by Ileaven in the human breast. Indeed, in old times, less 
than a life-tenancy was not held worth the acceptance of a freeman. ‘ 

“Qur countrymen will pass through fire and water for a freehold. They will cross the 

deep under decks, where they are packed as close as sheep at Smithfield. It is a 
natural and holy feeling which leads them to endure such martyrdom. Now, what is such 
acountry as New Zealand meant to be? It is one of the remedies for the miserable in- 
equalities ot English life: there men go to right themselves. Again, we all know that the 

ion of land gives a man a moral, as well as a social lift. It clears his brow: it makes 
Kim stand higher in his shoes, though they be but the same old pair as before: it is Nature’s 
own saving- 4 it will = s- —_ in h _ times, when other savings are exhausted : 
then the land will support him, and still remain his own.” 

And again, upon this same question of ‘righting the inequalities :”"— 

“The question then is, what can be done in a state by all means to bring such men into 
their proper place, and so to benefit both ourselves and them; to benefit them by enabling 
them to fulfil their work under favourable conditions, and ourselves, by the advantage we 
are syre to draw from their labours among us. How melancholy a thought it is, that there 
are men in England following the plough or making bricks—in short, engaged in some kind 
of mechanical beleny or otherwise—who possess the souls of statesmen, artists, and poets ; 
and might have been such, to our infinite bencfit, had they found a helping hand, or even 
received the ordinary rudiments of education. What waste, and what injustice there is 
here! for meanwhile, observe, that in default of these our true men, we are obliged to put 
up with every description of mediocrity, and may think ourselves only too lucky if we can 

from counterfeits and hypocrites of the worst description. The remedy for this disease 
—this wasting disorder—is to put the education of the people upon a proper footing. . . . 

“It is often objected that, in our state of society in England, men who have risen from the 
ranks are the most unhappy of any, for they feel the disproportion of fortune more keenly, 
and they acquires tastes and affections which it is impossible to gratify. They become, 
therefore, miserable, and a distress rather than a glory to their friends and helpers. Suppose 
this were universally true, which it certainly is not, what does it prove? That the country 
isin an unhealthy state. It proves that there exists a barrier between certain classes of 
society (to speak roughly) which cannot be surmounted, except in very extraordinary cases 
indeed. That such exists, the more is the shame and the pity: to say nothing of the incal- 
culable loss and waste to society—it is a distinct source of disaffection which may any day 
lead to a catastrophe, such as those who are most concerned in maintaining tlie present 
system may well shudder to contemplate. It is, however, a happy exception in new countries, 
aad in hew societies, that a practical freedom exists, whereas the old, for the most part, only 
retain the forms of liberty. Our common people look to America with longing, very chiefly 
on this account ;—because society there is not hampered with so tight a uniform.” © ° 


New Zealand. By Thomas 
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of colonization. There are 


The “how” of colonization falls next under consideration. 

Mr. Cholmondeley draws a very just distinction between the mere emigrant, 
who leaves his own country and severs the social ties which bound him to 
her, with an indefinite purpose,—and the colonist, whose aim is always the 
formation of a new society, and the establishment of new ties. The former 
may be compared to u severed branch, whose individual existence is pre- 


served for a time by being supplied with earth or water ;—the latter to at 


tree carefully transplanted, ready to take root in the new soil, and become 
perhaps the parent of a forest. “The mother country is the gardener. We 
all know, in the case of the young plantation, that if he left them entirely 
Me their unassisted resources at first, they would be in danger of perishing ; 
aa tet water them in the drought, and fence them from being down-trod- 
fo y invaders, while young and weakly. We know also that undue inter- 
rrence, superabundant nourishment, and unnecessary protection would pro- 
duce another class of evils ;—hasty or excessive development, and corre- 
7 oading weakness and decay. All this applies also to the human plantation ; 
a epee have been sometimes slow in finding it out. Probably 
pel. u problems are so difficult of solution as the relations of a mother- 
try with her colonies, Such a variety of elements are at work,—dif- 
whee titles of possession, circumstances of settlement. But the 
colon y becoming a more acknowledged one, that while you treat a 
Y 48 a conquered country, it willever be a source of weakness,—rather 

be ~ _— _ advantage,—to the parent state. Mr. Cholmondeley's 
por ral the rationale of self-government for colonies are very true 

; g- Here isa sample :— 

to define the actual position of some of our foreign possessions 


which thot stianatin 
are occasionally dignified by being called * colonies’-—however these may be governed 


ridiculous. The more you treat the colony as\a child, the more childish it gets. Every 
society is old enough to govern itself, however young in point of years. Aguin, all colunial 
government, as at present practised, is foreign government, whereas all beneficial govern- 
ments of freemen must proceed from within Every colony and every society exists by the 
living principle of growth within itself. You cannot substitute the outward rule for the 
inward instinet of order and development. And if you, by your interference, check the 
natural growth of a society, and substitute deformities of your own creation, you have done 
your best to kill that society. Better, 1 think, take away the life of countless ‘ singular 
persons,’ than that common life by the inspiration of which they become citizens. You 
merely talk of forming a colony or society, but you can no more make a colony, in the true 
sense, than Frankenstein could make aman, It is not inherent in one society to make 
another in this way. 

“Where genuine life, natural, vigorous, and true is not there some hideous 
counterfeit is sure, sooner or later, to disclose itself. The true way to guide men is to pu 
them in the way of guiding themselves. Nor ought we to calumniate liberty by attaching to 
it anarchic licence as an inseparable accident. There will always be some amount 
struggling and contention, and perhaps even violence, about the beginning of liberty, or self- 
government, call it which you will. But this will wear off as men get used to it; and I 
boldly assert that a strong leaven of the spirit of political agitation and collision is advan- 
tageous to any people, but indispensable to the Anglo-Saxon race, as it is the only way of 
making them inquire, investigate, and think at all. 

‘A great political contest is an education for a whole generation. The histories of Rome 
and England are scarcely anything else. We must have an antidote against stagnation, and 
here it is. God forbid that the common people in our countries should ever be struck with 
the paralysis of carelessness or inattention about their Government. They will next forget 
the meaning of the institutions of their fathers—they will lose the spirit of our sacred con- 
stitution, and, having forgotten and lost that, what will they begia to do, when any public 
storm descends, but clamour tor some absurd change, by which most likely they themselves 
are deluded and robbed? Blessings unused cease to be blessings. The strong arm, unexer- 
cised, becomes weak.” 

And again :— 

“ Any institution, in order to act successfully, must be, so to speak, the natural growth 
of the soil whereon it maintains and spreads itself. Foreign institutions are like exotics ; 
foreign constitutions are like ordinary articles of import and export—they are only matters 
of present occasion, they express no life, and are only intended to last till those who buy 
them either break them, or can get a better thing. 

‘No persons have ever been so much misunderstood as the Great lawgivers of the world. 
Their laws stood, and became the representatives of national life, not because they were in 
themselves extraordinarily excellent. Strictly speaking, they were not inventions, 
were begotten on the nation, not given to it. Those men had searched for, and at le: 
peuetrated, the very essence of all that their fellow-countrymen felt to be truest, and dearest, 
and best. Hence the law, when it came forth, was living, and at once recognised as the true 
child of the people, so that they might figuratively say of it, ‘ Unto usa child is born, unto 
us a son is given, and the government shall be upon his shoulders.’ 

“ Such masterpieces of legislation were, in each instance, veritable gospels; they explained 
a want, and they supplied a remedy.” 

Nothing can be better than the practical advice to colonists contained in 

these pages. Of course for such we must refer the reader to the book 

itself. Mr. Cholmondeley speaks strongly and wisely against the false im- 

pression which we constantly find existing, that very inferior talent may rise 

to distinction in the colonies. How often we hear of the indolent, the im- 

perfectly educated, the fourth or fifth rate professional, bent on “‘ making a 
fortune in the colonies.” No hope can be more delusive. Ability finds its 
level there as at home, and in a flourishing colony (where alone a fortune 
can be made), there will soon be no want of competition. Every true friend 
to the colonist should reiterate perpetually this truth, that no one is fit for 
that most arduous undertaking who does not bring to it a plentiful store of 
energy, long-suffering, self-forgetfulness, and steadiness of purpose. It is 
true the colonies hold out to the aspiring settler prizes that would never fall 
within his reach at home; but they must be won, like most things worth 
having, with labour and struggle, the difference being, that there they may 
be won at last. 





A BATCH OF NEW BOOKS. 

WE propose to collect below, within the limits of one article, several short 
reviews of works recently published. In these times, when the bad influence 
of war on the peaceful arts is beginning to be felt already in the direction of 
Literature, it is of more advantage to uuthors to secure the immediate no- 
toriety of a brief notice, than to wait for the prospective chance of a lengthy 
review. By assembling many writers together, we can pay such prompt 
attention to all new works as could not possibly be bestowed on them if the 
were set apart to be criticised in separate articles. Let us see, to begin 
with, what we have got that is noticeable in the shape of 

Books on Inpia AND THE East.—The enterprising Mr. Bohn has pub- 
lished a History of India, in one volume, with many fustrations on wood. 
The book is well arranged, and the voluminous information connected with 
the subject seems very fairly and clearly condensed within the compass of 
about 450 pages. People who only want to be generally informed about our 
Indian empire will find these Outlines of Indian History likely to answer 
their purpose satisfactorily. We must not omit to mention that the book 
is provided with an Index. , 

The Thistle and the Cedar of Lebanon is the autobiography of Risk Allah, 
whom some of our readers may remember as a Syrian student of surgery at 
King’s College. The book is modestly and sensibly written, and contains, 
in connexion with the author's life and travels, some interesting particulars 
of domestic life in Syria, with, here and there, some curious revelations on 
the subject ot’ religious belief in that country. Risk Allah’s account of his 
first impressions of English life, on arriving in this country, is, as might be 
expected, the most diverting part of the book. The style, where serious 
matters are treated of, has the disadvantage of being decidedly prosy. We 
should like to have seen Risk Allah’s proof slieets befure they were revised 
for him by an English friend. At présent, while the matter of his auto- 
biography is fresh and characteristic, the manner is heavy and commonplace. 

Just the reverse may be said of the next work on our list, Constantinople of 
to-day, by Theophile Gautier, translated by Mr. Gould. Here we have old 
subjects made interesting by being treated in anew way. Theophile Gautier 
has the fault of most modern French writers of his class: he has no idea of 
His style is all glitter and gaiety from the first page to the last. If 
you sat down to read him through, he would weary you by dint of sheer 
vivacity—but if you take him up from time to time, and y Bante leisure 
hal'-hour to him whenever you can, he is one of the most amusing literary 
companions that any reader can wish to meet with. Some of his 


repose. 





~it F 
may safely be said, that to attempt to govern a real colony as a mere dependency is 


are quite delightful in their picturesque gaiety ; and he has the great merit, 
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Awelling too long on anything that he sees. Mr. 
‘his difficult part ‘as Presta tor in all ces creditably, 
q book is illustrated ‘by excellent engravings 
pictures; any one of which, in its honest and striking 
whole albums of the fancy Views which are looked at one 
forgotten the next. 
‘Books ‘on the East ‘closes with a Zife of the Sultan, by the 
Christmas. ‘This is one of those “Shilling Books,” by which 
are ruining themselves with the most incomprehensible pertinacity. 
. Christmas has the gift of compiling. He has a pleasant, easy way of 
ing his facts together; varies them cleverly with anecdotes; and 
anakes exactly what his sher wants—a readable book on a topic of gene- 
interest. We have ‘had rather more than mtb: of “ The 
Literature of the War;” and are, to confess the truth, beginning to get 
heartily tired of reailing sbout Russia and Turkey. The public, however, 
may not yet be in our satiated condition, and may still be athirst for informa- 
‘¢ion about our enemies wd ‘allies. In that case, we beg to report that Mr. 
Christmas has plenty of information for inquisitive patriots on the subject of 
our friends in the East. : ' 

‘Let us now leave historians, travellers, and compilers, and ascertain what 
the novelists can do to amuse us, by looking into some recent 

Books or Frorron.—The best of these, on our Fagor list, is Katharine 
Afton, by the authoress of “ Amy Herbert.” The story is written in a 
Kindly and modestly-religious spirit, and is designed to help in promoting 
friendly and useful relations between the women of the wealthier classes, 
and the families of the poor who surround them. The book shows nice ob- 
servation and delicate character-painting—especially in the female person- 

. Its principal defect is that it is too long. ‘The authoress has the fault 
_ most lady writers, who delineate life as it really is—she never knows 
when to have done. From beginning to end all phases of the story are 
treated with the same unrelenting minuteness, and the same persistent 
flow of smooth Gialogue. The characters would gain in force and variety 
by having, as a general rule, half their conversations left unreported. 
xeepting this fault of oceasional tediousness, Katharine Ashton is a very 
pleasant story, truthfully, unaffectedly, and delicately told. It would afford 
‘us sincere pleasure if we could say as much of the next fiction we take up 
from our ‘table, 

Ambrose the Sculptor, by Mrs. Robert Cartwright. Here we never once 
drop down to the realities of life. Here the ¢eharacters are ideal, the inci- 
dents romantic, the language flowery, the reflections densely metaphysical. 
for the authoress’s enthusiasm for the Fine Arts— 
we see, in her , that she is an accomplished and cultivated woman — but 
the dire necessities of rigid criticism compel us conscientiously to add, that 
she has put nothing into her story which we have not previously read about 
in books written by ert a By some readers, however, this may not 
be felt as a drawback ; in that case, we have nothing further to say 
against Ambrose the Sculptor. 

Two English versions of the Hero of our own Times, from the Russian of 
Lermontoff, have been sent to us for review. One is published by Bogue 
—the other forms the new volume.of the ‘‘ Parlour Library,” and is trans- 
jated by Madame Pulssky. Our objection to these stories, which are 
printed to inform the English public about Russian manners and characters, 
as, that they have no special nationality about them. The scenery is 
Russian certainly ; but the characters are all ladies and gentlemen whom we 
have met with at the minor theatres, and many of the incidents “ thrilled ” 
us in holiday-time, at Astley’s and the Coburg. The Hero of our own 
Times is the sort of ———s scoundrel who has existed, time out of 
mind, in plays and romances all over Europe. In one of his adventures 
he ‘scrupulously possesses himself of a beautiful slave; wins her love, and 

ts tired of her—after which she is carried off on horseback, and stabbed, 

a — whom the * Hero” has wronged. What is there that is 
Russian im this? If ‘there be any nationality at all in these stories, it is 
French nationility. “They are'written in the French style: they are full of 
Brench power and French dramatic effect — wild, vigorous, gloomy ro- 
mances, written with meélo-dramatic skill; well worthy of being read 
by all people who like a little strong excitement ; but, as it seems to us, not 
at all instructive or characteristic, as pictures of Russian life. 

Before reaching the limits of this article we must find room to say a 
last word or two about 

Mrscerzaxvous Booxs anv Reparsets.—Derey’s Logic, in Bohn’s Philo- 
logical Library, and the Collected Works of Sir James Mackintosh, must be 

rred for the present, for want of time to dothem full justieo. Mr. John 
Broce Norton will, we hope, excuse us for fuitng, just now, to do more 
than announce the publication of his Letter to Mr. Robert Lowe, on the 
Condition and Requirements of the Presidency of Madras. From Mr. 
Nichol, of Edinburgh, we have to acknowledge the receipt of the second 
vohrme of a very handsome reprint of Cowper’s Works; and to Mr. Bohn 
we Gesire to offer our heartiest wishes for the success of his new edition of 
Defoe. The first volume starts with “Captain Singleton ” and ‘ Colonel 
Jack "—the latter, ‘the best of Defoe’s admirable fictions, after Robinson 
Orusoe. Mr. Routledge has sent us his Guide to the Crystal Palace. We 
thave not yet had an opportunity of testing it practically. Looked at 
it critically, however, it seems a useful and sensible book ; clear and syste- 
Mittic as ‘to the on we of information, and beginning, very properly, 
with a narrative of all the circumstances connected with the building of the 
Grst ‘Crystal Palace in Hyde-park. | 

Hore, for this week, we must pause; reserving the books that remain on 
our table for a second notice. 
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BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
The Niad of Homer: with Notes. By W.G.T. Barter. 


Miracles and Science, By Edward Strachey. 


Newest Chart of the Baltic, compiled from the Admii Charts, showing the places 
rendlaavous ofthe Allied F he Forticaions, iy  tebde een oe 
‘those —" importance, to the attention of the public has recently been at- 


A. and C, Black. 


, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





















Newest Chart of the Gulf of Finland, compiled from Admiralty and Russian 
Mariners’ Charts ; containing also separate enlarged plane of Rie Rewl, 
Helsingfirs and Sveaborg, Cronstadt and St. Petersburg. A. and ¢. 

The Principles ani T’ractice of the Water Cure and Household Medical 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE GREEK COURT. 

[We reprint from the Appendix to the Hand-book of the Greek Coun in 
the Sydenham Palace the following resumé by Mr. G. H. Lewes, 6f histo. 
rical evidence in favour of the colouring of Greek Seulpture,] 

The idea of the Greeks having painted their statues is so repugnant (aij ve 
pre-judgment, that the mind is slow in familiarising itself with the fact, er. 
when indisputable evidence is brought forward. The Greek Were artists of 
such exquisite taste, and of principles so severe, that to accuse them of hay; 
painted statues, is to accuse them of committing what in our day is = 
pure “barbarism.” The Greeks did not aim at reality, but ‘at ideality; ang 
the painting of statues is thought to be only an attempt to imitate 

Nevertheless, however startling, the fact remains: the Greeks did paint their 
statues. Living eyes have seen the paint. Living testimony supports thet. 
timony of ancient writers, and all that will be necessary in these pages % 4 
furnish some of the principal points of evidence. 

In the first place, the reader must get out of all sculpture galleries, ersetyy, 
his mind all preconceptions derived from antique remains and modetn ptatigs 
Having done so, let him reflect on the historical development of sculptum, ani 
he will see the idea of painted figures falling in its true place. 

Sculpture of course began in Greece, as elsewhere, with idols, Itig dy 
custom of all barbarous nations to colour their idols. The ans, ae 
know beyond all doubt, not only coloured, but dressed theirs. So did te 
Greeks. It may be a question, whether the Greeks borrowed their art fete 
Egyptians, improving it, as they did everything else. Let scholats decide'thg 
question. This, however, is certain, that in either case the Pgyptianpnitie 
would obtain :— 














Ist. If the Greeks borrowed from the Egyptians, they would borrow tk 
painting and dressing. 

2nd. If they did not borrow—if their art was indigenous—then it woulddim 
under the universal law of barbarian art; and painting would at anymigin 
the earlier epochs, have been employed. (We know that both paimtiag al 
dressing were employed in all epochs.) 

This being so, and the custom being universal, unless the change from 
to unpainted statues had been very gradual—insensibly so, the man whofnt 
produced a marble statue without any addition would have been celebritelu 
an innovator. No such celebrity is known. 

Ancient literature abounds with references and allusions to the praction d 
ainting and dressing statues. Space prevents their being copiously eited en. 
foreover, many of them are too vague for direct evidence. Of those whkhar 

unequivocal a few will be given. 

Dressing Statues.—Pausanias describes a nympheum, where the women asin 
bled to worship, containing figures of Bacchus, Ceres, and Proserpine, the hetls 
of which flone were visible, the rest of the body being hidden by drapeties 
And this explains a passage in “ Tertullian” (“ De Jejun,” 16), where hecom- 
pares the goddesses to rich ladies having their attendants specially devotel 
dress 'them—suas hubebant ornatrices. For it must be borne in mind that te 
Greek idols, like the saints in Catholic cathedrals, were kept dressed ani otm- 
mented with religious care. Hence Homer frequently alludes to the 
garments made to propitiate a goddess: thus, to cite but one, Hecwr tells 
Hecuba to choose the most splendid peplos to offer to Minerva for hersid and 
favour. Dionysius, the Tyrant of Syracuse, according toa well-known welt, 
stripped the Jupiter of his golden cloak, mockingly declaring that it was t 
heavy for summer, and too cold for winter. 

These dressed statues were for the most part dolls, however large. The reader 
must remember that the dolls of his nursery are the lineal descendaats of ancient 
idols. Each house had its lares or household gods: each house had its 
idols. Statues in our sense of the word, were, it may be supposed,iot i 
but that they were painted and ornamented there seems to be ample evidence. 

Coloured Statues.—If we had no other evidence than is afforded in the great 
variety of materials employed—ivory, gold, ebony, silver, brass, bronze, amber, 
lead, iron, cedar, pear-tree, &c., it would suffice to indicate that the 
about “ purity of marble” is a prejudice. This critic may declare that a wr 
taste repudiates all colour, all mingling of matcrials; but the @reok 
addressed the senses and tastes of the Greek nation, and did so with a view 0 
religious effect, just as in Catholic cathedrals painted windows, picwares, a0! 
jewelled Madonnas appeal to the senses of the populace. 

The Greeks made statues of ivory and gold combined. They also eoaies 
various metals with a view of producing the effect of colour. One e 
suffice here. Pliny tells us cit. XXxxiv. cap. 14) that the sculptor of the sai 
of Athmas, wishing to represent the blush of shame succeeding his mutde 
his son, made the head of a metal composed of copper and iron, the diseoletion 
of the ferruginous material giving the surface a red glow—wt rubigine 
nitorem eris relucente, exprimerctur verecundie rubor. Twenty analogous 
of various metals employed for colouring purposes might be cited. 
de Quincey, in his great work, “ Le Jupiter Olympien,” has collected eee 

The reader, may, however, admit that statues were made of various ie 
and that the bronze statues— which were incomparably more numerous tie 
marble—may have been tinted, but still feel disinclined to believe = 
marble statues were ever painted. A few decisive passages shall be Plato 

Let it be remembered that Socrates was the son of a sculptor, and that read 
lived in Athens, acquainted with the great sculptors and their works; tpaioing 
this passage, wherein Socrates employs, by way of simile, the practice ob for 20% 
Statues: “Just as if, when painting statues, a person should blame us 
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= the most beautiful colours on the most beautiful parts of the figure— | being actually caught, and being essentially associated, to the senses as well 


'as the eyes, the most beautiful vate were not painted purple, but 


should answer him by saying, Clever fellow! do not we are 
Diack—ve ai that they should not appear to be eyes.” ¢Plato, 


be a wok innin 
Seno: wool a wag an the question, had not the moderns 
aemoccupied with the belief that the Greeks did not paint their statues. 
‘teen theréfore, Tead ‘the passage in another sense: many translators read “’pic- 
py enenpetndi » nit the Greek word avSp.as signifies “ statue,” and is never 
ore « picture.” Tt means statue, ‘and a statuary is called the maker 


statues, wayrorows. (Mr. Davis, in Bohn’s English edition of 
= NS ditaculty by translating it “human figures.”) ey’ 


Hire is a passage which not only establishes ‘the sense of the one in “ Plato,” 
ad : vocalty dcolaviog, thet the ancients painted their statues, gives 
ue why the 'paint is so seklom discoverable in the antique remains. It 
jefrom Plutarch (““Qutest. Rornan,” xeviii. at the end): “ It is necessary to be 


very careful of statues, otherwise the vermilion with which the ancient statues were 
iggil, in anepigram, not only offers Venus a marble statue of Amor, the wings 
gna 1] be many -coloured, and the quiver painted, but he intimates that 
‘dhis ‘shaill be 80, because it is customary— 
“Marmoreusgue tibi, Dea, versicoloribus alis 
In morem pict& stabit Amor pharetra.” 
a inthe’seventh Eclogue, Virgil, speaking of the statue of Diana, describes 
aati with scarlet sandals bound round the leg us high as the calf. 
“ Si propriam hoc faerit, levi de-marmore tota 
Puniceo stabis suras evincta cothurno.” 


as to “ the mind,”—with mes | and action, they make an impression in- 


finitely more’ powerful and more positive than the mere size,—in vague 
and often fallacious,—=or the y of colour easily modified under stran: 
lights at a distance, or seen through a false medium. The ntight 


grey and small; but a certain opening action of the eyelids, a lifting of the 
cheek just round the mouth, a peculiar play of the lips, have never 
been seen in the original, except in connection with some particular emotion, 
some familiar expression of face ; and hence, having before you the evidence 
of life in its most familiar and living condition, you have, in'truth, ‘so far ‘as 
“yesizht is concerned, an presence. The painted portrait, with its 
heavily lined eyelids, its mechanically fixed mouth, or vague linesments, is, 
after all, nothing but a compiled doll; and notwithstanding the literal 
accordance with the original, in size, mathematical form, or colour, it falls 
so far short in the evidence of organic life, that the illusion is not realised, 
—the picture does not “speak or breathe.” 

There are few portraits that in these respects can compare with ‘the de- 
signs in some few of the yactures. We will put altogether out of the secount 
Holman Hunt's powerful, but unequal designs, and take-as the standard the 
matter-of-fact production of Mr. E. M. Ward’s “Last Sleep of Argyle.” 
This we hold to be a fair model of a portrait as an English painter could 
and should execute it. It is an endeavour by all conceivable traits of or- 
ganic action, in the forms of face and hands, in the disposal-of costume and 
the bed drapery, to create the particular expression and conilition of ‘the 
moment, with all the collateral consequences which stand as-evidenve to 'the 





ie'a passage in Pliny, which is decisive as soon as we understand 
a ing of Nicias (lib. xxxv. cap. 11), he says, that Praxiteles, | 
when asked which of his marble works best satisfied him, replied, “ Those which l 
‘Wicias bas had under his hands.” “So much,” adds Pliny, “did he prize the | 
of Nicias "—tantum circumlitioni ejus tribuebat. ’ | 

The meaning of this passage hangs on the word circumlitio. Winckelmann 
Flows the mass of commentatators in understanding this as referring to some 


Se ouent: but Quatremére de Quincey, in his magnificent | of command. 
work, “Le Ju 


piter ‘Olympien,” satisfactorily shows this to ‘be untenable, not | 
wily beeuse ‘no sculptor could think of preferring such of his statues as had | 
deen better polished, but also because Nicias being a painter, not a sculptor, his | 
eervices mut have been ‘those of a painter. 

What were they? Nicias was an enewustic painter, and hence it seems clear | 
that his cirownlitio—his mode of finishing the statues, so highly prized by 
Praxiteles—must have been the application of encaustic painting to those parts | 
Which the sc’ r wished to have ornamented. For it is quite idle to suppose | 
asculptor like iteles would allow another sculptor to finish his works. The | 
ough work may be done by other hands, but the finishing is always left to the | 
attist. The statue completed, there still remained the painter's art to be em- | 


Ployed, and for that Nicias was renowned. | is, that instead of a painted inanity, like so many of Lely’s pictures, 
Even Winckelmann 


(*Geschicte der Kunst,” buch. i. kap. 2), after noting 


how the ancients were accustomed to dress their statues, adds, “ This gave rise | ang yet full of generous emotion. 


spectator of what the life is at. It is by an Pnglish painter, and that English 
a. if he were to design .a portrait as he desi this figure, would 
e able to produce such a speaking reality as we find in the works of the 
highest masters. Some a to this again is seen, although we are ab 
to test it much more slightly from the height of the picture, ‘in Prancis’s 
portrait of ‘Lord Gough.” The action is free, the pose is well 
caught, the set of the countenance well conveys the idea of issuing the word 
In short, the figure is designed, and therefore the portrait is 


| animated and expressive. 


In what we have said, we have spoken independently of the * likeness ;” 
an essential point, but not the highest part of'a portrait. Now the ‘likeness 
depends upon many things, and the most essential traits by which it may be 
conveyed are those which pertain to the character of the original. It is 
said that when Cromwell took his seat before Sir Peter Lely, the Lord Pro- 
tector commanded that complaisant artist to paint him exactly as he ap- 
peared, with all his roughnesses and defects. Lely obeyed. His artistic 
assitude was perhaps strung up by the ambition of the moment,; he en- 


deavoured to paint the Puritan leader as he actually was, and the uence 
u have 
before you the rough soldier-statesmun, whose cotntenance is , Stern, 


It is a portrait admirably designed, and 


to the painting of those parts of the marble statues which represented the | ene jikeness is understood to be complete. 


‘lothes, as may be seen in the Diana found at Herculaneum, in 1760. The hair | 


is blonde ; the draperies white, with a triple border, one of gold, the otherof 
"the with festoons of flowers ; the third plain purple.” 


de 


ere are still traces visible of gilding in the hair of statues. Even the Venus 


edici has such. And the bored ears speak plainly of earrings. 


Vincing testimony of living eyes, which have seen this painting on statues, The | 
wlebrated Swedish traveller, Akerblad, says, “i am convinced that the practice | 
@fcolouring marble statnes and buildings was much more frequent than is 
. The second time I visited Athens, I had opportunity of narrowly 
inspecting the frieze of the Temple of Theseus, and I came away convineed it | 
had been painted.” Quatrem?re de Quincey mentions statues he has seen, and | 
refers especially to the Apollo in the Louvre, made of Pentelic marble, almost all | 
over the naked surfaces of which a trace of red was faintly perceptible: the | 
same with a Diana at Versailles; but he adds, “these traces grow daily fainter.” 
eyes ‘and mouth of the colossal Pallas de Velletri still retain the violet 


| 


| diffidence marks his delivery with a cramped, hesitati 


The photograph would tell a different tale of “‘ Lord John Russell” from 
that which Francis Grant has told; and so it would of “ Thomas Babington 
Macaulay.” Grant has “improved” upon nature; but his patent process a 
pears to us to be inferior to “ the old original.” We confess that ‘Lord John’s 


While the testimony of antiquity is thus explicit, there is the still more con. | symmetry conforms more to rule in the picture'than in fact ; the headlis not 


so large, the legs are longer, the shoulders are somewhat more im t. 
The “ points” would be better in the eyes of a recruiting officer, and in the 
Essex Rifle Brigade this Lord John might pass among the tall men. But then 
here is the mistake—Lord John is not a man whose repute, still less whose 
vharacter, rests upon his pxssing muster for the Essex Rifle Brigade, or any 
other brigade whatsoever. Hie is a man with a large head ona small body ; 
an intellect active rather than clear; a strong sympathy for his kind; but 
a powerful diffidence checks his expression; and while his ambition and 
his faculties have placed him as leader of the Commons, that sympathetic 
manner, and forces 


Suchare afew of theevidences. On examining them we find them not onty | him magnetically to flutter between the table to which his trembling fingers 


unequivocal in themselves, but complementary of each other. Living testimony, 


supposing it to be accepted without demur, would not suffice to settle the | retire. 


question of what was the ancient practice; for it might not unreasonably be 

‘argued that these traces of painting on the statues are only evidences of a 
te taste likeour whitewashing of cathedrals—and no evidence of Gree 

having perpetrated such offences against taste. But when it is seen, by 

y ofancient writers, such as Plato, Pliny, Plutarch, and Virgil, 

that the Greek artists did colour their statues, the fact of the statues being 

‘with traces of colour is explained, while on the other hand this fact 

‘to Clear away ‘all trace of doubt which might linger in a supposed 
‘‘yuivoealness in the ‘passages from ancient writers. G. H. Lewes. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
— Fovrru Norion—Porrtratts. 
Rothing is the power of design more requisite than in portrait-painting. 
The of our portraits are so constructed that it may be said, the 


a more of the qualities of design than the pamted picture ; 
and for thisteason. Fixed as the sitter is, before the photographic machine ; 


asthe process is, the muscular action in the moveable parts of refined the coarse featured Scotchman, and has enabled the s 


the face and of the figure has less time to become exhausted and die away, 


cling and the Treasury bench upon which he seems each moment about to 
re. While the want of 2 cool mastery over his language plays havoc 
| with his syntax, a deficient physique deprives his voice of volume and his 
attitude of majesty. But in spite of these obvious defects, the powers of the 
man, his sympathy with the feelings of those around him, his faculties, his 
| genuine devotion to English oe have made him really, as well as in 
| the honorary sense, leader of the popular representative body of the E 
| people. He is so by virtue of his active understanding and his strong feel- 
| ngs, seen in a powerfully moulded head, surmounting a frail body, and in a 
| face more earnest, brave, and anxious, than smiling or reposing. We ‘have 
| been describing what ought to be the portrait of the man, but Mr. Francis 
| Grant has thought fitter to consult the preconceived idea of the recruiting 
| sergeant. He has “flattered” Lord John, and the consequence is, that the 
| future historian will be able to compile from Hansard and the history of the 
| House of Commons a better portrait of the statesman than has been supplied 
| by Mr. Francis Grant—who had the man before him! 
| Itis the same with Macaulay, only in a minor de; Mr. ‘Grant has 
tator to 


see something of the refinement which marks the essayist, but has deprived 


than under ‘the tedious process of being enthroned while the portrait- him of any means of conjecturing the power of the historian or the orator. 


Punter “copies” the lineaments. It is this preservation of action in the 
— portions of the face which so often gives the - ag of actual 
to'the As we have often said, the medium of art signifies 


much less than consistency to th i 
e medium. 
Rotten when 
‘Petture. 8 many a tinted photograph which comes in the letter 


Serer 40 the complexion of the original, but has all the aspect of the painted 


Middleton's portrait of the ‘‘ Emperor Napoleon ITI.,” appears to us, from 
| recollection of the original, to partake the defects of the usual “flattery ” 
and of the copyist Fy though perhaps in a minor degree. Wes 


Size and colour are often for- | that the Imperial tailor would give a different measurement for the Im- 
the spectator has become thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the | perial legs from that which we see before us. It is the most obvious defect 


| of the inscrutable Napoleon to wear a heavy appearance, and it is the defect 
| of Middleton's manner to be heavy. Here, the fault of the artist bri 


‘doll, and:does not for moment produce illusion. On the other hand, al- | forth one of the most remarkable historical aspects of the original, or, at 
wan weduced to.athousandth part of the cubic size of the original, and left 
fueh colour as ‘no men or women ever had, yet the plain photograph,— | 
uly if the image be correctly taken by a reversing 
More, if it be seen through some obscurity which the glass itself may lend,— 
t the moment seem like the real presence of the original, ready to 
speak. It angy seem actually moving. qi 


he reason is that the traits of life 





events, does not exaggerate it, on the contrary, there is perhaps too 
an official smile ; but then the Emperor must sometimes smile offiei 


. “ His 


process, and still face,” said one who had seen him at meetings of the Royal Society, “is like 
a 


a corpse.” “Yes sir,” said another, “ but it was a 


idea.” Middleton has canght, but softened the first half of this expression : 
| for the “ fixed idea” we must still refer to history. 
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THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 

Tue value of the collection of pictures, by modern French artists, now ex- 
hibiting in Pall-mall, has been a little overrated. The most famous painters 
seem not to have contributed their best works. In more than one instance, 
we have “repetitions” instead of originals. Scheffer, for example, sends a 
repetition of his ‘‘ Francesca di Rimini,” which has been purchased, like the 
rest of the pictures in the exhibition, at an enormous price, but which can 
hardly be accepted as offering more than a moderate proof of what it is in 
the painter’s genius to achieve. ‘The Entombment,” by the same artist, 
strikes us as being the least successful work he has produced—it is meagre 
in colour, and conventional in expression and treatment. Horace Vernet, 
again, is unequal to his deservedly illustrious reputation. His “ Hunting 
the Mouflon,” though a good specimen of his energy in composition, and 
his masterly powers of drawing, is by no means fitted to show him to the 
best advantage as a colourist: while his second work, “the Parting”—a 
piece of sentimental allegory, with a very clumsy angel, and a very incom- 
prehensible blue back-ground—is so unworthy of this admirable painter, in 
every respect, that, even with the evidence of the catalogue before our eyes, 
we could hardly believe it to be really his own production. Delaroche and 
Biard are the only famous masters of the French school who seem to have 
done themselves justice at the Pall-mall Gallery. The first painter has 
sent a pictare of the “ Death of the Duc de Guise,” which, though hard in 
execution and poor in colour, is wonderful for expression and dramatic 
energy. A small copy of the noble “ Hemicycle” in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts—a fine repetition of the head in the magnificent ‘ whole length” of 
‘“‘ Napoleon at Fontainebleau,” and a very original sepia drawing of a “ Bur- 
gomaster’s Family,” are the remaining contributions sent by Delaroche. Biard 
is admirably represented. We have all his extraordinary richness and 
literalness of detail in ‘Madame du Barry consulting Cagliostro ;” and all 
his unrivalled fidelity as a student of nature, combined with his quaintest 
and most striking fancy, in his “‘ Gulliver in the Isle of Giants.” This latter 
picture exhibits the various wild flowers in the forest of Fontainebleau, enlarged 
to a Brobdignag scale—the tiny Gulliver is flying bewildered among then— 
and the huge face and hands of one of the giants of the fabulous country, 
loom out close behind him. A more extraordinary combination of the 
strictest reality and the wildest cane never was put on canvas. It is be- 
yond all question the most remarkable picture, on a large scale, in the 
exhibition. 

Biard has some other excellent pictures—an irresistibly humorous “ In- 
terior of a Custom-house,” and a powerfully-painted figure of “* A Lady 
lying in a Hammock.” But we must refrain from noticing these at any 
iength, in order to find room for a word or two in praise of some of the 
smallest, but also some of the most strikingly original pictures in the gallery. 
These are contributed by two artists, Plassau and Fichel, each of whom is 
equally entitled to claim the merit of having formed a style of his own. 
Pawn paints the most piquante ladies, in the most piquante positions, with 
a delicacy of handling entirely unprecedented as far as our experience goes. 
His faces are wonderful for their tenderness of colour and their exquisite 
roundness and softness of outline; extremities, draperies, and other acces- 
sories he touches, rather than paints, with the most graceful and felicitous 
incompleteness. The expression may seem paradoxical, but the pictures 
will, we think, be found to justify it. Fichel works on the same small 
seale, with less delicacy, but with equal elegance, and more neatness and 
certainty of finish. His subjects are principally domestic interiors of the 
last century, and — the life and costume of that period with the most 
easy and delightful grace. The ey by both these artists will be found 
quite new in their kind by all English visitors to the gallery. They are 
among the pleasantest and most striking features of the exhibition. 

Of the landscapes in the collection we cannot speak in terms of praise. 
They are uniformly false in effect, and, for the most part, feeble in treat- 
ment—even Gudin’s pictures being as artificial and as unlike nature as the 
rest. We hope on some future occasion to see the French landscape-painters, 
and some of the French figure-painters, too, do themselves fuller justice. 
The purpose of familiarising the English public with the works of the artists 
of France is an admirable one. We cordially wish it all success, and sin- 
cerely trust that the painters of the French School may be, in the mass, less 
imperfectly represented at the next exhibition of their works in this country. 





THE GERMAN EXHIBITION. 

Oxe circumstance, in connexion with the display of paintings by modern 
German artists at the gallery in Bond-street, struck us with great surprise. 
We approached the collection in a reverent and dismal frame of mind, ex- 
pecting to find ourselves surrounded on all sides by devotional art of the 
most uncompromisingly Teutonic kind. To our utter amazement, not a 
single picture representing a sacred subject hung in the gallery! A few 
costume-pictures, and unambitious studies of single figures appeared here 
and there, surrounded by landscapes and fruit pieces; and this was the 
German Exhibition ! 

We must be allowed to mention the landscapes first, for they are the best 
works in the collection--many of them being, however, less imitations of 
nature than imitations of English artists. Steinecke’s “ Landscape in 
Holland,” for instance, recals Creswick the moment you look at it; and 
Larson’s two night-scenes are quite as closely studied from Danby, as from the 
moonlight effects which they assume to represent. Baker's ‘* View of the 
Jungfrau Mountains” is more original in 


. ; style—he has carefully and suc- 
cessfully studied the snowy outlines of the ‘itaaini. Len’s cf Gane in 


Norway” is still better. The sky is, perhaps, a little too suggestive of the 








[Saturpay 


alette ; but the painting of the rocks is firm and powerfu 
uaiainlive on the left of the scene is really admirable. Mn the 
‘“‘ Landscape” is very fresh and pretty; and Professor Lessing exhib 
careful study from Nature (No. 39), which is only defective in the in. 
colours of the sky. Generally, the German landscape-painters seem ink; 
derstand form much better than effect. The only real bit of sunli tow. 
exhibition is No. 79, “ Torrent in the Valley of i tn by A Guat 
The figure subjects are, for the most part, miserably commonplace 
uninteresting. By far the best picture, as to drawing and dramatic a 
sion, is G. Sell’s “ Defending a Castle, at the time of the Thirt Year’ fee 
The whole composition is full of freshness and vigour, and tells ™. 
excellently, without exaggeration. Geselschap has a very clever ]j 
in the Dutch manner, of an old woman sleeping; and Bleibtren exhina” 
spirited and original-looking sketch of the Battle of Grossberen, Seki i 
singer’s ‘‘ Stop Thief,” and Nordenberg’s “Cabin Toast,” are both yi 
studied from real life—the runaway dog in the first work bein : 
quaint and natural. But, by far the best of the small pictures, is Vays 
“ Anxious Mother”—a single figure sitting thoughtfully by the fires) 
sentiment, colour, and execution--as also in the beautiful painting of the 
accessories—this is the gem of the collection. When we visited the exhit' 
tion many of the very worst pictures in it were marked as “Solq” 
this really exquisite little work had not found a purchaser, perhaps, becange 
v. | 


it was hung in the darkest corner of the gallery. 





i 
MISS ARABELLA GODDARD'S CONCERT, 
As might be expected from the high character of Miss Goddanis fame ag gn 
artiste, her concert on Wednesday was especially good in thei 
department. The orchestra, composed of the members of the 
Union, was conducted by Benedict and Mr. Mellon, and performed in fs. 
rate style that first-rate composition, the Jupiter Symphony. Of all Mozart's 
works this was, perhaps, the one best suited to the occasion, and to the powers 
of the performers. ‘The andante and the finale were played with the grace, 
delicacy, and precision which they require at the hands of all true inte. 
preters of Mozart, and seemed to be appreciated by the discriminating part 
of the audience on Wednesday. Even those to whom the composition ws 
new, and others who did not fully . it, were charmed into the eg. 
viction that music is something vastly different from the “‘ sound and fury, sg. 
nifying nothing,” which too often shakes the opera salle and the concert-rom, 
Miss Goddard herself played Beethoven's pianoforte concerto in G major, 
and played well; although it is not so well suited to her style of execution 
as Mendelssohn’s Serenade and the three shorter solos which she playedin 
the second part. Of these last a Nocturne was, perhaps, the best 
composition, and the one which demanded most skill and taste from the per. 
former. But Krellah’s Perle d’écume was, of course, the selected for ma 
core. It is, indeed, a charming, fantastic little affair, and was played t 
perfection. Sterndale Bennett's overture (the Wood ——— was very well 
given by the orchestra. It is full of beauty, and we shall be glad to hear it 
again. Of the vocal performers, Herr Reichkardt deserves special thanks 
for the way in which he compensated the audience for the unexpected sb- 
sence of Sims Reeves. He sang the Adelaide instead of a song set domin 
the programme with true German pathos. Miss Dolby sang so as to satis 
all Dolbyites ; but we heard some German musical cognoscenti object tohe 
singing well-known German airs, such as Mozart's Addio and Mendelssohn's 
Zuleika Song, in an Anglo-Italian style. The concert was crowded and ms 
completely successful. 








CLAUDET’S DAGUERREOTYPE GALLERY. 

A vistr to the daguerreotype rooms of Mr. Claudet is interesting on mor 
than one account. The process of photography is there more ) 
shown than at any other establishment we are aware of; and a new el 
bellishment of the rooms, by M. Hervieu, fairly warrants a public notte. 
The paintings with which this gentleman has decorated the reception-room 
are of a character for which he has obtained an original repute. He is one 
of the very few artists of acknowledged ability who have employed ther 
talents in—we may utter the despised word without offence—house-pamiing. 
The subjects of his pencil are generally emblematic, and in the drawing and 
foreshortening of infant figures consists his most peculiar merit. [a 
present instance he has so completely adapted his esigns to the architec- 
ture and objects of the apartment, that a brief description of these must be 
given in order to convey an idea of the pictorial effect. The rooms some 
thirty feet long by eighteen wide, and the same in height. It is lighted 
the whole length and width by an ornamental skylight. The architecture 8 
Anglo-Italian. On one side a screen, supported on a row of arched pillars 
conceals the entrance to the daguerreotype rooms above. The cove be- 
neath the skylight contains a series of portraits, of course appropriate to 
the uses of the gallery. One head is that of Leonardo da inci, the - 
rectness of whose allusions to the phenomena of light and vision 18 pre 
tically confirmed by the latest discoveries of Herschel, Arago, and Whes 
stone. These philosophers also find a place in M. Hervieu's portrait 
gallery, and by their sides are Fizeau, Niepce de St. Victor, Davy, ™ the 
wood, Newton, Brewster, and Talbot. Every panel which occurs 
architectural design is occupied by emblematic groups and figures, ex 
in light and delicate tints, which admirably harmonise with the rich 
airy and graceful style of the mouldings. : ‘ 

This style of decoration is not only excellent in itself, but 1s peculiar 
adapted to our present style of domestic architecture. By the use 0 
ing, a confined space is indefinitely extended on all sides, and even up 
Thus a comparatively small room acquires an air of space and 
almost incredible. Again, these paintings are executed on paper, of & 
kind; and few substances are in reality more durable or more portable 
The whole could be taken down, and replaced ; and the tenant of » hows 
taken on lease, or even by the year, can carry away with him the wa 
which vie in taste and luxury with those of an hereditary alace. 1Q 
of that, ye tenants of ten or twelve-roomed houses, with lordly souls ! 


— 
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HEALTH OF LONDON. 
From the Registrar- General's Return ) 

k that ended last Saturday, the number 
Ftp i in London was 1085. In the ten 
of ding weeks of the years 1844-53 the aver- 

ber was 892, which if raised in proportion to 
Tee of population becomes 981. The facts in- 
a rather high mortality ; they show that 
¢ a hundred persons died last week above what 
i at this the healthiest period ofthe year. 
* rast week the births of 824 boys, and 828 girls, in 
52 children, were registered in London. In nine 
all 16 weeks of the years 1845-53 the aver- 
age number was 1311. al 
‘At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean 
reading of the barometer in the week was 29°558 in. 
reading was 29°81 in. at the beginning of the 
te and it was 29°64 in. by 9h. p.m. on the 15th. 
The mean temperature of the week was 55:1 degs., 
which is 3°9 degs. below the average of the same 
week in 38 years. The mean temperature was below 
the average on every day of the week; and on Tues- 
day, when it was lowest, the depression was 6°3 degs. 
below the average. The hiyhest temperature of the 
week was 69°2 degs. on Wednesday; the lowest was 
42-9 degs. on Sunday. The mean dew-point tempe- 
rature was 50°5 degs.; and between this and the 
mean air temperature the difference was 4°6 degs. 
The wind blew from the south-west, except on 
Thursday and Friday, when it was in the east. The 
amount of rain-fall was 0°38 in., most of which oc- 
curred on Tuesday and Thursday. Se 
—— 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
AIRLIE.—June 19, in Tilney-street, the Countess of Airlie : 
a 





Eo a 13. at Warwick-terrace, Belgravia, the wife 
of John Brady, Esq., M.P.: adaughter. _ 
ORAWSHAY.—June 17, at_ Tynemouth, Northumberlanp, 
the wife of G. Crawshay, Esq. : a son. } 
CUNNINGHAM.—June 13, at 28, Tivoli-place, C heltenham, 
the wife of Lieutenant T. J. M. Cunningham, Second Regi- 
ment Madras Native Infantry: ason. | P 
HAMMOND.—June 21, at Dover, the wife of Capt. M. M. 
Hammond, of the Rifle Brigade: a son. d 
SIMPSON.—June 15, at Baleworth Rectory, Lady Francis 
idgeman Simpson: @ son. 
WARD June 19. at Upton-park, Slough, the wife of Lieu- 
tenant John Ward, (a), R.N.: a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
FLEMING—PURCELL.—June 21, at the Holy Trinity, 
Brompton, the Rev. James B. Fleming, B.A., to Grace, 
eldest danghter of Captain Purcell, R.N.,of Brompton. 
MITCHELL - WILMOT.—June 15, at the Parish Church 
Chaddesden, James William Mitchell, Esq., to Maria, 
eldest daughter of Sir Henry Sacheverel Wilmot, Bart. 
NASH—ALLAN.—June 20, at Deptford, Kent, Johu Pearson 
Nash, M.D., Madras Army, ouly son of the late Capt. 
Henry Gardener Nash, Sixty-second Regiment Bengal 
Native Infantry, and grandson of Major-General W. R. 
layton Cootley, of Templeogue, Dublin, to Catharina 
Harper, youngest daughter of A. Allan Esq., and niece of 
John Allan, Esq., of Loampit-hill Deptford. 
POCOCK—STEVENS —At Southsea, Lieutenant Charles 
A. B. Pocock, R.N., of H M.’s ship Excellent, to Meta, 
daug'iter of Capt. J. Agnew Stevens, R. N., of Elm-grove, 
thsea. 


Sou! 

WANSTALL—ATKINS.—June 17, at St. John’s Church, 
Chatham, Edmund Wanstall, Esq. of Eden-grove House, 
Cornwall-place, Holloway, to Eleanor Rawlings, younger 
daughter of Lieutenant James Atkins, R.N., High-street, 
Chatham, Keut. 

DEATHS. 


INGILBY.—June 15, at Kensington, Elizabeth, eldest and 
ouly unmarried daughter of the late Sir John Ingilby, 
Baronet, of Ripley-park, Yorkshire, aged seventy. 

RUSSELL.—February 7, at Welliams-town, Port Philip, of 
declixe, Elizabeth Langley, the beloved wife of T. J. 

and third daughter of the late Lieutenant P. 


and home. Crystal Palace shares are still flat, and the 
opinion of many sage and reverend authorities is, that 
Sydenham being a long day’s journey from most parts of 
London, it will never pay. People wanted a lounge, and 
not a fatiguing day’s work, with crowding at railway sta- 
tions, shifting of conveyance, &c., &c. Mining shares, par- 
ticularly gold mines, are and have been wofully flat. Land 
Companies and Joint-Stock Banks maintain a firm appear- 
ance. Russian Fives are somewhat dep again. Not 
many transactions in the English mining market. Imperial 
Brazil look very weak, while, on the other hand, Maraquitas 
have improved somewhat. 

The closing price of Consols at four o’clock is, for the July 
opening, 93§ 3. 

Consols, 93§, 93}; Caledonian, 63, 63}; Eastern Coun- 
ties, 13}, 13}: Edinburgh and Glasgow, 61, 62; Great 
Northern, 91}, 92}; Great Western, 79}, 80; Lancashire 
aud Yorkshire, 65},65}; Brighton, 1034, 1034; London and 
North-Western, 103g, 103}; London and South-Western, 
85}, 86; Midland, 653, 66; Scottish Central, 90, 92; South 
Devon, 14, 16; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 71,72; York | 
and North Midland, 52, 53; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 34, 34 | 
3; East Indian, 2}, 2} pm.; Luxembourg, 6, 7; Ditto | 
Railway, 3f, 3; Namur and Liege (with interest), 84, 9; 

North of France, 344, 344; Paris and Lyons, 174, 17} pm. ; | 
Paris and Orleans, 46, 45; Paris and Strasbourg, 31, 32; | 
Sambre and Meuse, 8}, 9; West of France, 6, 7 po | 
Agua Frias, 5-16,} dis.; Brazils Imperial, 3}, 3); St. ohn | 
Del Hey, 31, 32; Colonial Gold, %, ¥; Great Nuggett, §, i; | 
Linares, 10, 11; New ditio,§ dis., par; Mariquita, 4; 
United Mexican, 34, 3¢; Peninsulas, {, 1 pm.; Pontgi- 
beauds, 17,18; San Fernando 4, 1-16 dis, ; Obernhofs, 3-16, | 
3-16 dis.; Crystal Palace, 4, pm.; Australian Agricultural, 

44), 453; Peel River, } dis., par; South Australian Land, 

40,42; North British Australian Loan and Land, 3, 1 








80, 82; Union of Australia, 71, 72; London Chartered Bank 
of Australia, 21$, 21§. 


CORN MARKET. 
Mark Lane, Friday Evening, June 23. 
Loca Trape.—Supplies of all Grain short; Wheat meets 
a very slow sale, in fact prices are merely nominal; the same 
is the case with Barley, Beans, and Peas. Oats are scarce, 
and bring 6d. more than ou Monday for some descriptions. 
Free on Boarp.—The dullness in the English markets, 
caused by the favourable change which has taken place in 
the weather here, has almost put a stop to free-on-board | 
business for this country. This has not, Seenmat yet had 
the effect of lowering prices in the Baltic ports, as the de- 
maud for France continued. We are sellers of Rostock 
Wheat at 73s. per qr., free on board; of 600 to 700 qrs. | 





Wismar Wheat, weighing 62 lbs. per bushel, at 78s., cost, 
freight, and insurance to London or East Coast ; 60 lbs. red 
Stettin, 72s.; 611lbs. Uckermark, at 74s.; 59 to 601bs. Polish 
mixed at 69s. 6d. per qr.—all free on board at Stettin. 

The value of Wheat and Flour in New York is barely | 
maintained, but prices are still too high, and stocks too | 
small for export. 

The weather has undergone a favourable change in France, | 
and Flour is 1 to 2 francs cheaper in Paris. The markets in | 
the Interior continue to rise. | 

Rye is in much demand, and prices have risen consider- | 
ably in Amsterdam, where large purchases have been made 
fur the Rhine. 

FLOATING TRADE.—No sales reported since Monday; the 
ideas of holders are considerably above those of buyers. 
There are a few cargoes of Wheat and Maize off the Coast— 
638. is asked gor Polish Odessa Wheat, 48s. Saidi, 40s. for a 
cargo of Portuguese Maize, 42s. for a fine Ibrail, 28s. for a 
cargo of Egyptian Barley on passage. Two cargoes of African 
Barley on passage have been sold at 26s. 6d. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 








Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Frid. 
Bank Stock............' ... eee | 206 | 205 | 206 
3 per Cent. Red..... 914 934 93 93% 93} 
3 per Cent. Con. An. shut | shut shut shut 
Consols for Account énnies 93 93} 94 
34 per Cent. An. .... 93 BE | ecbees Ff ccc 
New 2} per Cents... sens | sonese | consad | meneee 
Long Ans. 1860.... 4 9-16 411-16 43 Af 
India Stock......... hepint baumel i BPS Ag, Be 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 py ee, Be em ere 
Ditto, under £1000. ...... 3p Sf aT ORS 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... sp sp 1d lp! 2p; 2p 
Ditto, £500 ............ 4p 3p! 1d 4p Sp} 1d 
Ditto, Small.......... 5p! 5p 5p ip 1p! id 





White, R.N., of Limehouse, Middlesex, aged twenty-seven. 
BTRE.—June 18, at Bury St. Edmund’s, the Hon. Charles 
Berney Petre, second son of the tenth Baron Petre, aged 


POLLINGTON.—Juno 21, in Eaton-terrace, the Viscountess 
mn 


STUART. —June 10, at Stuart Hall, county Tyrone, Ireland, 
of itis, Robert, Earl of Castle Stuart. 

WEST.—June 20, at 1, Aberdeen-place, Maida-hill, 
tenant-Colonel Charles Augustus West, Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of dguard Fort, and formerly of the Third 
Guards, aged eigh ty-cight. 








Commercial Wituairs, 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Friday Evening, June 23, 1854. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 7 
LAST OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
THURSDAY EVENING.) 


| Brazilian Bonds .......... 100 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 

Buenos Ayres 6 per Cents. 56 Comts 1888 ......0.......00 7 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... 103 Russian 44 per Cents.... 85} 

| Danish 5 per Cents....... 993 Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 19§ 
Ecuador Bonds...... .... 8 Spanish Committee Cert. - 
Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 249 of Coup. not fun. ...... 


Venezuela 34 per Cents. 
Belgian 44 per Cents. ... 
Dutch 24 per Cents........ 61 
Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 90 


Mexican 3 per.Ct. for 
Acc., June 16 .......00.+ 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. 


Portuguese 5 p. Cents. ... 
Q) PERA COMIQUE, ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 
| On Monday next, June 26, will be produced (for the first 
{time in this country) the popular Opera Comique, en trois 
Paroles de M. Scribe; musique de M. 
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DISTRIBUTION : 


jase Saturday passed without any indication of a rise in | actes, LA SIRENE. 
the he for the opening July 6th; but ou Monday morning | Auber. 
Blatt mes a@ communication from the Fremden | 

» & Vienna 1 of sufficiently doubtful character, 


the pe oteot that the Russians had orders to retire beyond 


Zerlina (jeune paysanne, sceur de Scopetto), Made. Marie 


| 
| Gabel: Scopetto (aventurier), M. Sujol; Bolbaya (direc- 


h. The result was all that could be wished, for | teur des spectacles de la cour), M. Grignon ; Scipion (jeune 


Is rose at once 2 per cent. 


The next day, without any | marin), M. 


Legrand; Le duc de Popoli (gouverneur des 


remark or confirmation of this extraordinary report, which | Abruzzes), M. Leroy; Pecchione (compagnon de Scopetto), 


Mahe tually denied by other journals, the same print pub- 

an account of the raising of the siege of Silistria. | 
is questionable now; however, Consols at one | i : 
nearly touched 95, an unprecedented | the new and highly successful operas entitled Le Roi des 


Even this 
time on Thursda: 


| M. Quinchez; Mathea (servante), Madame Vade. 
La Scéne se passe dans les Abruzzes. . 
Due notice will be given ef the next representations of 


on 
in the middle ofawar. To-day (Friday), we have the | Halles, La Promise, and La Fille du Régiment. 


Times may send them down a few steps further. 
are afloat ; 


S 


erably lower, and it is possible to-morrow’s | 
All kinds | will be produce 
some assert that Nicholas is on the 


attractive operas are in preparation, and 
during the short season :—Les Diamans de 


The —. 
la Couronne, Le Toréador, Galathée, La Tante Aurore, La 


point of abdicating, others that he is as firm and obstinate | Poupée, La Postillon de Lonjumeau, Flore et Zephir, Le 





88 ever, 
realth f the ” Premier—men’s minds | 
adjusted possibility of a disgraceful and hollow peace bein 
be movin We should see the Funds lower ; but we should 
of ng on firm ground, and should® not fear the mines 
Bogineer Gordon. 
railway shares haye been in the ascendant, foreign | 33, 


But if public opinion would rouse itself and insist | Panier Fleuri, L’Organiste, Les Rendezvous Bourgeois, 
0 cen 


Deux Voleurs, L’Eclair, Le Tableau Parlant, Les Noces de 


be made up as to the end of the war, ‘or at least as | Jeanette, and Le Nouveau Seigneur de Village. 


age 
The nights of performance will be on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays. . ¥ 
received for twelve re ntations. 


Subscriptions will be ; 
yal Library, 


Private Boxes and Stalls at Mr. Mitehell’s 


Scottish Australian Investment, 2}, 23; Australasia bart! M 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 


Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, will be performed 
HUSH MONEY. 


Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, J. H. White, Vincent, 
H. Rivers, \.oore, Emery, 
Mrs. A. Wiga 


Miss Dormer, Miss Stevens, and 
ne 


After which A MODEL OF A WIFE. 
To conclude with 
THE WANDERING MINSTREL, 
Jem Baggs, Mr. F. Robson. 
On Thursday (never acted) a new comedietta, called 
HEADS OR TAILS, 


In which Mr, Alfred Wigan, Mr. F. Robson, Mr. Emery, and 


Mrs. Alfred Wigan will appear. 


With INUSH MONEY, 
And other Entertainments, 





RS. WILLIAM HALE (late Miss 
Stevens), formerly Solo Pianiste at the Town Hall, 
Birmingham, has the honour to announce that she will give 
A GRAND EVENING CONCERT at the Philharmonc 
Rooms, Newman-street, Oxford-street, on Wedn , June 


| 28th (her tirst appearance in London), under the immediate 
and especial patro 


e of the Countess of Stradbroke, Mrs. 
Milner Gibson, the — Hon. Lord Leigh, the Right Hon. 
Lord Lyttelton, the Right Hon. Lord Wrottesley, the Right 
Hon. Lord John Manners, M.P., Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart 
1.P., the Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, M.P., 

William Scholefield, Fogo M.P., when she will perform in 
Mendelssohn’s Grand Trio in D Minor, with select solo 
pieces. Mrs. Hale will be assisted by Signor Gardoni and 
—. ies of the highest eminence._(For full particulars 
see bills). 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


HE FIFTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall 
East, from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, 1s. Catniagne, 6d. 


JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


D UTY OFF TEA.—The prices of all our 
TEAS again REDUCED 4d. per pound. 

. Seong Congou Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38.; former prices, 3s., 

S. 2d., 5s. " 

Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d., 3s. 4d., 3s. 8d.; former prices, 
3s. 6d., 3s. 8d., 4s. 

Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s.; former price, 4s. 4d 

Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., 48. 4d., 48. 8d; former 
prices, 4s., 4s. 4d , 4s. 8d., and 5s, 

The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s.; former price, 5s. 4d. 

7 Coffee, 1s., 1s. 2d., 1s. 3d., 1s. a Prime Mocha, 
ls 


Rare choice Mocha Coffee (twenty years old), 1s. 6d. 

Sugars are supplied at market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if within 
eight miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent carriage free to 
any railway station or market-town in England, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. 

A general price-current sent post free on application. 








OCOA is a NUT, which, besides farina- 
ceous substance, contains a bland oil, less liable 
than any other oil to rancidity. Possessing these two nu- 
tritive substances, Cocoa is a most valuable article of diet, 
more particularly when, by mechanical or other means, the 
farinaceous substance is so perfectly incorporated with the 
oily, that the one will prevent the other from separating. 
Such a union is presented in the Cocoa pre by JAME 
EPPS. The delightful flavour, in part dependent upon the 
oil, is retained, and the whole preparation is one suited to 
the most delicate stomach. 1s. 6d. perlb. JAMES EPPS, 
Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, near the British Museum ; 82, Old Broad-street, City, 
a few doors from the Bank of England; and Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly. 
In regard to purity, see the report of the Analytical Sani- 
tary Commission. in The Lancet, July 5, 1851, 


ILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent, con- 
tinues supplying the Public with the METROPO- 
LITAN and P VINCIAL JOINT-STOCK BREWERY 
COMPANY’S ALES and STOUT, in Bottles of the Standard 
Imperial Measure, at the prices below :— 





s. d. 
Ale or Stout...........cc00004 quarts 6 6 per doz. 
Do ne pints 3 9 * 
Do OD <ciisteniiitidh half pints 2 3 ,, 


All Orders to be sent to the Wholesale and Retail Stores, 
13, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 
Terms Cash. WILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent. 
The Company’s Goods supplied in Casks to Families. 





aa v al 

AUTION.—To Tradesmen, Merchants, 
Shippers, Outfitters, &c.—Whereas it has lately come 
to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person or persons 
have, for some time past, been imposing upon the public 
by selling to the trade and others a spurious article wader 
the name of BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK, 
this is to give notice, that I am the original and sole pro- 
prietor and manufacturer of the said article, and do not 
employ any traveller, or authorise any persons to nt 
themselves as coming from my establi t for pur- 
pose of selling the said ink. This caution is published by 
me to prevent further es — the public, and 
serious injury to myself. E.R. BOND, sole executrix and 
widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West 

Smithfield. 

*,* To avoid disappointment from the substitution of 
counterfeits, be careful to ask for the Bond’s Per- 
manent Marking Iuk, and further to nguish it, observe 
that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at any time, been 
prepared by him, the inventor and proprietor. 





Old Bond-street, and at the Box-office. 
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FPENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS, | 


of e are before final 
avait BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, 
Sh og 
Newman-street, + e ey are the 
in the world, and suck on spnortyaens, x 
ERS, A. RE-IRO. 

~ —Y = ~—yt ag A ign 
elsew! » or novelty, lesign, or 
exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed 
ornaments and two sets, of, bars, 2s 14s. to 5/. 10s.; ditto 
with ormolw o' mts and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 
121. 12s.; Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 
7s. to 3l.; Steel Fenders from 20. 15s. to 6/. ; ditto, with rich 
from 2l. 15s. to 71. 7s,; Fire-irons from 
Sylvester and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges. _ 

- poten the frequency and extent of his purehases; 


an : 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating) exclusive of the a devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON. 
MONGERY (including. cutlery, nickel silver, and 
japauned wares, iron brass hedsteads), so and 

i that may easily and at once their 

Catalogues, with engravi sent (per post) free, The 
money returned for evi em hed ow 

39, RD-STRE corner of Newman-street); Nos. 
is 3, NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S- 





URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the 
BERT ARPICLES, they are the cheapest in the end.— 
DEANE, DRAY, and CO.’S FURNISHING LIST of AR- 
TICLES, especially adapted 
hold Economy, may be had 
or forwarded . t, free. This list embraces the leading 
Articles. from the various de; ts of their Estab- 
lishment, and is calculated to facilitate purchasers 
in the pe s their ae ree the different 
descriptions of Fenders, Fire-iro ‘able ery, Spoons, 
Deane and Bleetro-plated Goods, Tea Services Lamps, 
Brass, and Copper Goods, Articles in Britannia Metal, 
Pewter, and . Baths, Brushes, Tarnery, &c.—DEANB, 
DRAY, and CO, (Opening to the Monument), London-bridge. 
Established A.D. 1700 


" STAYS SUPERSEDED. 


REAT EXHIBITION ELASTIC BOQ- 
DICBE.—Stiff stays destroy natural grace, produce 
deformity, and implant disease. Curvature of the spine, 
consumption, and a host of evils arise from their use. R- 
TIN’S ELASTIC BODICE is without whalebone or lacing, 
at the same time furnishing a sufficient support, and im- 
parting to the figure that natural el ce, which is quite 
impossible under the pressure which is the great aim, as 
mischief is the certain end, of all kinds of stays. The time 
and patience of the wearer are also eve, by. a simple fas- 
tening in —, to obviate the trouble of lacing. Can be 
sent by post. 
To be obtained only of the Inventors and Manufacturers, 
BE. and BE. H. MARTIN, 504, New Oxford-street. 


A Prospectus, &c.,on receipt of a stamp. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prerarep ror MEpIcINAL USE IN THE LoFFoDEN 
Istus, NoRWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYsIs. THE MOST BFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR Con- 
sumpTion, Brononrris; Astuma, Gout, Curonic Rugv- 
MATISM, AND ALL Sororunovus Diseases. 

Approved of aud recommended by BERZELIUS, LIBBIG, 
Worn er, JonarTwan Peeerra, FouQUIER, and numerous 
other eminent men and scientific chemists, in 


Burope. 
Specially rewarded with medals by th 
Belrium and the Netherlands,” “® Governments, of 
all other kinds on the Con- 


to the requirements of House- 
tuitously upon application, 





Has almost entirely su 


tinent, in consequence of its proved superior power and effi- 
cacy—effeeting a cure much more idly. 
Contains iodine, phosphate of c volatile acid, and the 


elements of the bile—in short, all its most active and essen- 
tial principles—in larger quantities than the pale oils made 
in England and Newfoundland, deprived mainly of these by 
their mode of pre tion. 

_ A pamphlet by Dr, de Jongh, wigh detailed remarks upon 
its superiority, directions for use, cases in which it has been 
prescribed with the greatest effect, will be forwarded gratis 
on application. 

The subjoined testimonial of the late Dr. JonaTHaNn 
PEREIRA, Professor at the University of London, author of 
“The Elements of Materia Medica,and Therapeutics,’ is 
selected from innumerable others. from. medical and: scien- 
tifie men of the highest distinction :— 

“ My dear Sir—I was very glad to find from you, when I 
had the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were 
interested. commercially im Cod Liver Oil, It was fitting 
that the Author of the bestanalysis and investigations into 
the properties.of this Oil should himself be the yorof 
this important medicine. 

“I feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil 
of which you gave me a sample; because I know that no one 
can be better, and few so well, acquainted with the physical 
and chemical properties of this medicine as yourself, whom 
I rej as the highest authority on the subject. 

can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety 

of responding to your application. The oil which you gave 
me was of the very finest quality, whether considered with 
refwrenon te its pro Sa flavour, or chemical properties ; and 
am wetted that for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be 


proew 

“With my Dest. wishes for ecess 

dear Sir, to bevery faithfully yours. believe me, my 
<- Fine igned) " JONATHAN PEREIRA, 


‘iow April 16, 1851. 


“To Dr: 


THE LEADER. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—-WHERE is FUT- 
VOYE'S?—This basing. been a cabinet of much in- 








induces Messrs. FUTVOYE aud. Co uaint the 

and Gentry that they haye not any establis ment 

in t! Palace ; and the reason. is, that they supplied; 
so many of the Exhibitors at the Exhibition of 1851, as well 


as at those of Dublin and New York. It must, therefore, be 
obvious to all, that were they to become Exhibitorsit would 
be opposing some of their largest consumers. Many of their 
Patents, Registered Articles, and other manufactures, may 
be obtained of the retailers at the Crystal Palace, or of 
Messrs. Futvoye and Co.’s Manufactory and Wholesale 
Warehouse, 154, Regent-street ; 8, 11, and 12, Beak- street ; 
28 and 29, Silver-street; and 34, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
SPOONS 3 ON ete a NONFRCTIONERY. MARMA- 
LADE, JAMS, JELLIES, &c. (which gained the Prize 


Medal of 1851). May be had of all Grocers; wholesale of 
Wotherspoon, Mackay, and Co., 66, Queen-street , Cheapside, 
London. 








EAFNESS, SINGING IN EARS, and 
Nervous Deafness. New modeof instantly restoring 
hearing without operation, pain, or use of instruments. By 
one Cousultation, a permanent cure is guaranteed to any 
sufferer, although partially or totally deaf for forty or fifty 
years. Thisextraordinary discovery is known and practised 
only by Dr. HOGHTON, the eminent Aurist of the Suffolk- 
place Institution, and is applied by him daily on numbers 
of deaf applicants with perfect success in every case, 
enablin, deat persons instantly to hear conversation with 
ease and delight. Testimonials can be seen from the most; 
eminent Physicians in England. Also certificates from all) 
the London Hospitals and Dispensaries, and numbers of! 
letters from Patients cured, in all grades of society from the 
Peer to the ee. Dr. —a <<“ = = — 
don Royal College of Surgeons 21 ay, 1845; L.A.C., 3¢ 
April, 1846. Consultations every day from 10 till 4, without 





-MALL, LONDON, 
Just published, Self-Cure of Deafness, for Country 
Patients; a stop to empiricism, quackery, and exorbitant 
fees, sent on receiptof Seven Stamps, FREE 


r[SEre— By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and snted application of 
chemically-prepared WHITE INDIA RUBBER in the con- 
struction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates.— 
Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon-Dentist, 61, Grosyenor- 
street, Grosvenor-square, Sole Inventor and Patentee A 
new, original, and invaluable invention, consisting in the 
adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and suecess, 
of chemically-prepared WHITE INDIA RUBBER as a 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordi- 
nary results of this application may be briefly noted in a 
few of their most prominent features, as the following :—All 
sharp edges are avoided, no springs, wires, or fastenings are 
required, a greatly increased freedom of suction is supplied, 
@ natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit, 
erfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured, while, 
m the softness and we oe =| bo the agent cenlered, the 
greatest support is given to the adjoining teeth when loose, 
or rendered tender by the absorption of the gums. The 
acids of the mouth exert no agency on the chemically-pre- 
ared White India-rubber, and, as it is a non-conduetor, 
ids of any temperature may with thorough comfort be 
imbibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of 
smell and taste being at the same time wholly provided 
against by the peculiar nature of its preparation.—To be 

obtained only at 

61, LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET, LONDON. 
22, Gay-street, Bath. 
34, Bldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








RUPTURBS.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied b 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so muc 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inehes. below the hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 
Piccadilly, London. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNBE CAPS, &c. For VARI- 
COSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWBL- 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s, Postage, 6d. 


hy’ H E CHOLE BA!!! 
Prevented by the destruction of all noxious efftuvia. 
CREWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID, recommended by the 








College of Physicians, the Cheapest and strongest Chloride 
of Zinc. Quarts, 2s.; pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d. Sold by all Che- 


mists, Druggists, and Shipping Agents, and at Commercial 
Wharf, Mile-end, London, 





rPHE MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 

OF CHOLERA YRT DISCOVERED.—PFurther Great 
Reduction in Price.—CREWS’S DISLNFBCTING FLULD 
is. the Best and Cheapest for the ae of Dwelling 
Houses, Stables, Kennels, Ships’ Holds, Cess-pools, 
Drains, Water Closets, &c., the Disinfection of Sick Rooms, 
Clothing, Linen, and for the Prevention of Contagion and 
Bad Smells. 
_ The nary power of this Disinfeeting and purify- 
ing Agent is now acknowledged, and its use reeommended 
by the College of Physicians. Unlike the action of many 
other disinfectants, it destroys all noxious smells, and is 
itself scentless. The manufacturer, having destroyed a 





Sold. WHOLESALE. and, RETAdL, in bottles, labelled with 
Dr. de Jongh’s.stamp and ng by 

ANSAR, HARFORD, and Go., 77, Strand, 
Sole Consignees and — _~ for the United Kingdom and 


British, Possessions, y all respectab! i 
Vendors of Medicines in Town and Countey, a6 the following 
pricea;— 

IMPERIAL MBASURE: 


Half-pints; 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. 


poly fostered by ‘he false assumption of the title of a 
patent, has to warn the public against all rious imeta- 
tions. Bach Bottle of Crews’s Disinfecting Fluid contains 
a densely concentrated solution of Chloride of Zine, which 
meg be diluted for use with 200 times its bulk of water. 
Vide instructions aceompanying each bottle. Sold by all 
Chemists and Sbipping Agents in the United: Kingdom. 

quarts at 2s.; pints af 1s.; half-pints eh; lawaee 





meut of fee, at his. residence, 9, SUFFOLK-PLACH, | 





[Saturpay, 
TEAM to INDI 
S - wanna CHINA, and 


_ ‘Phe Peninsular.and Oriental Steam 
from Se inet "sail and oapeehatyet 
For ADEN, CRYLON, M a 
or . MADRAS, CALCUTTA, 
SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, on the 4th 


“For ADELAIDE, PORT PHI ‘ 
~ DE, LIP; 
ing at BA'PAVIA)’ on the 4th of eves: eeNBY {on 


i 


next .4th July. H 
For MALTA and ALEXANDRLA on ti 

Mor VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, c vn a 

r i Y J ah J ADIZ. 

on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of eve montin @ GIBRALRag, 
MARSEILLES to MALTA.—" Company's new. 

Steam-ships VALETTA and VECTIS are 

MARSEILLES to MALTA on the 10th and 26t! 

month (in connexion with the Southampton 

4th and 20th of the month). 
For further information, and tariffs. 

rates of peosge-mones., and freight, &c., apply arya 

pany’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London; and Ones 

place, Southampton, 


: 


poe TRESS i 
FUtyoy E’S WEDDING and BIRTE 
pay Las es wee Establishment beg 
possess the and choicest variety of English 
reign fancy goods, bo le and i fo. 
of jewellery, watches, clocks, bronzes, dressing and 
cases, fancy leather, pearl and tortoiseshel} soos, eae 
maché, &c., many of which are admirably adapted for 
sents; and, from the already well known extensive —_ 
of Messrs. by oy wholesale tr ti Apart from this 
Bstablishment, they are enabled to the. best, Work- 
manship, combined with moderate ¢ which, it is 
searcely necessary to state, can only be 
ot Ae Vunins Sans Aeon, Se 
e aud Export Warehouse, 28 and 29, Silver. 
de Rivoli, Paris. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free on application. 





f 





. a, 
CRIBBS, COTS, CHILDREN’S. BEDSTBADS, AND 
BEDDING, 
PX HEAL AND SON’S lange Assortment 
of Iron and Wood Bedsteads will be found every 
variety of Children’s Cribbs and Cots, comprising twenty- 
two different patterns and six different sizes, 

Full particulars of the above, together with every 
description of Bedstead, in their Illustrated ro 
free by post on application to HEAL and SON, and 
Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-coust- 
r 





— 


UNN’S TAILOR’S LABOUR 
AGENCY invites public attention to the principles 

on which it is conducted, and by which it offers univers} 
advantages, both to the producer and the cousumer, com- 
bining high wages to the one with low chargesto the other. 
Conducted by the agent at small cost, it secures the. best 
labour, and pays the price for it; it 
a part of its ae ee to a —e 
of its operatives, and has provided, at a nearly 
Schools for the education of their children, Lecture: 
Library, Warm Baths, &c. See a more state- 
ment in the 7'imesof any Weduesday, or send for 
spectus. A useful Dress coat, 288.; wages paid 4 
10s. 9d. A first-class Dress Coat, 2¢. 168; wages: for 
making, 15s.—13 aud 14, Newington- causeway; and Saud 
40, Bridge House-place, opposite- 








THE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION. 
34, Castle-street East, Oxford-street,. Londom, 
TRUSTEES. 
E. V. NEALE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 3, Old-square; Lin- 


-oln’s Inn. 

THOMAS HUGHES, Bsa, BarristenalLaw; & id- 
uare, Lincoln’s Inn. 

a . M. LUDLOW, Esq, Barrister-at-Law, 3, Old-square, 

Lincoin’s Inn. 


HIS ASSOCIATION feel it > 
cumbent wu them to return their sincere 

| those Friends and the Public in general for meer 

| sive patronage and kind recommendations they teste 

ceived for the past four years. They would state, 

information of those who may be unacquainted ’ 

that the object of the Association is, by the union, 

dustry of its members, to carry on business 

and thus realise the full benefit of their own labour; 

being enabled to perform their work in cleay, wholes 

workshops ; as their permanent welfare is 9 up 

the success of the Establishment, they feel sironapet S 

inducement to give every satisfaction to their — a 

| quality, workmanship, and price; and they trust ‘stian m0- 

| who feel that the principles of justice aud ri eho are 
rality should be applied to industry and an @ 

desirous to aid the legitimate efforts of how = 5 

effect their social elevation, will assist them by 

and rere The Aovnsts pang: paces Svat no effort on 

first-rate Cutters, and pledge § 1 

their part shall pe trey J to fag ae the continuance of 
those orders with whic ey may 

| WALTER COOPER, Manager. 


List of Prices for cash on delivery*— 











& % & 
9 5 & 
Good West of England Cloth Frock Coats...from. = o 
Best Supertine ditto, with Silk skirt-linings.....- ; * t 
Best. Superfine Dress Coat...........- eee ie 
Super = dittt0.............-0 Sm ea 
Liama and Beaver Paletots. oa +e 
Suit of Plain Livery......... ree 200 
Melton Rochforts and Overcoats.. coe Be 
Best Supertine Dress Trowsers... —" a 
aoe Vet vvavane 0-1, 
Superfine Dress Ves' ove Og 
Super GitHO......ceceeereeerentennnnnee inital a ie 
Clerical and Professional Robes. yng — 
Uniforms. Ladies’ Riding Habits. You a nee 
Order, and Gentlemens’ own ma —_— r 
reasonable terms. All work done on ae 
Sunday Labour allowed. Country orders 
attended to. - — neottteamnndl 
Customers invited to inspect the hea ro nd Commune? 
Workshops between the Hours of Ten 





vessels. at 5s. gallon. Manufactured at H. G. GRAY’S, 
Commercial What, Mile-end, London, 
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Assurances the strictly mutual principle. 
desu lives assured at equitable rates. 
THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. 


——— 


BIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
GOvEREIG COMPANY, 


4, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, LONDON, 
(BSTABLISHED 1845.) 
DIRECTORS. 
t-Colonel Lord ARTHUR LENNOX. 


i Lieutenan 
Chairivey Chairman—Sir JAMES CARMICHARL, Bart. 
Jom hahburner, Esq., M.D. — Farebrother, Esq., 
Esq. Alderman. 
Pe enann ihe J. W. Huddleston, Esq. 
John Gardiner, Bsq. Charles Osborn, Esq. 


PRESENTS THE POLLOWING AD- 
THUR OFFICE PEO TAGES— 


a Large Paid-up Capital. 
™ scat inten forall ages, especially Young Lives. 
No whatever, except the Premium. 
All Policies Indisputable. 

By the reeent Bonus, four-fifths of the Premium paid was 
in many instances returned to the Policy-holders. Thus :— 
On a Policy for £1000 effected in 1846, Premiums amount- 
to 


#158 8s. 4d. had been paid, while 
4123 7s. was the Bonus added in 1853. 

A weekly saving of 14d. oy 0. 8d, joosly) will secure to a 
person 25 years of age the sum of £100 on his attaining 
the age Af'sS, or ab. death, should it occur previously. 

Rates are calculated for all ages, climates, and circum- 
stances connected with Life Assurance. 

Prospectuses, Forms, and every information can be ob- 
tained at the Office, 49, St. James’s-street, London. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


Qcorriss EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
INSTITUTED 1831. 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and QUEBNS- 
BERRY, K.G 


MayacEr.—ROBERT CHRISTIE, Esq. 
SecrgraRgy.—WILLIAM FLNLAY, Esq, 
HRap Orrter. 
26, ST. ANDREW-SQU ARE, EDINBURGH. 
The Twenty-Third Annual General Meeting of this So- 
ciety was at Edinburgh, on 2nd May, 1854; William 
Stuart Walker, Esq., of Bowland, in the Chair. 
The Report read to the Meeting, and which was unani- 
mously approved of, contained the following particulars :— 
The number of Policies issued during the year ending 1st 
March, is 620, the Sums Assured thereby ‘being 232,715/., 
giving an addition to the Income in Anuual Premiums of 





The Policies lapsed by death during the year are 84, the 
Sums Ass by which amount to 49,850/., and the Bonus 
Additions to 8482/., making together 58,332/. 

In comparing these sums with the amounts for the pre- 
ceding year, they exhibit an increase of 17 iu the number 
of New Policies, aud of about 60002. in the Sums Assured. 
The increase, though of moderate amount, must be con 
Sidered satisfactory, especially when regard is had to the 
great competition which now exists in the business of Life 


The number of Policies lapsed by death is four under that 
of last year, and the amount payable nearly 7000/. less. 
Keeping in view the additions made to the business, and 
the increased age of the Members of the Socicty, these are 
“ne circumstances. 

The gums remaining Assured amount to 4,234,5987. 

Annual Revenue amounts to 152,615/. 
And the Accumulated Fund is increased to 839 3547. 
ferees paid by the Society. 
VIEW OF THE PROGRESS AND SITUATION OF THE SOCIETY. 
re 


| re 





Annual Accumulated 

Assured. | Revenue. Fund 
a 
£ £ £ | 
jAt ot Minne 642,971 21,916 0,974 | 
| Do. 1842) 1,685,067 61,851 191,496 | 
| 1 po, MB) 2.986878 110,700 145,673 | 
*___ BGA 4,284,598 152,615 839,354 | 


POLICTES RENDERED INDISPUTABLE. 

of tre Resolution of the Society, Policies may, after being 

ground cine endurance, be deciared indis mutable on any 

reside hatever, aud the Assured be entitled to travel or 

Extra beyond the limits of Burope, without payment of 

“ Premium for such travelling or residence. Special 

ion must be made to the Directors for such pri- 

the time of roy and satisfactory evidence adduced that at 
or intenti, 


going beyond the limits of Europe. 
decor gant, of, Claims paid to the Representatives of 
xce 


SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
tion, may of the peparts Pro nosals, and all other informa- 
lic: » the Hear ice in Edin- 
burgh, “a of the eetay howe Head Office in Edin 
» Psgate-street. 
une, 1854, WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


and to the London 








‘8 application the Assured has no prospect | 








ee ASSURANCE OFFICE, 3, OLD BRoaD-STRBET, 
ONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


iIBANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, Pall-mall East, and 7, St. Martin’s-place, Tra- 
falgar-square, London. 

Established May, 1844, 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to.ex- 
| amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rage of 
Interest may be obtained with perfect Seeurity. 

The Interest is ——— in JANUARY and JuLy, and for 
the convenience of parties residing at_a distance, may be 
received at the Branch Offices, or paid through Country 
Bankers, without expense. 

PBTER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 


KENT MUTUAL 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE SOCIETIES. 








BRANCH OFFICES. 
HIGH-STREET, ROCHESTER. 

WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL-MALL. 

| ALBION-PLACE, HYDE-PARK-SQUARE. 

| SLOANE-STREET, CHELSEA. 

| NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

| BOND-STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON. 





| LIFE. 

| TRUSTEES. 

| Right Hon. the Lord Viscount Chewton, Wilton-cresgent, 
Belgrave-square. 

| Sir William Magnay, Bart. and Alderman, Postford Lodge, 
Guildford, Surrey. 

Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P. and Alderman, Portland-place. 
| Alex. Bramwell Bremner, Esq., Billiter-square, and West 














Hall, Mortlake. 
William Squire Plane, Esq., Gravesend. 
The great. suceess of this Society since its institution, will 
be seen in the following statement :-— 
"Teese sacl Annual Ss Amounts, _ 
| Year ion ce sen Premiums on assured by New 
OlCles ISSUCE. | Now Policies. Policies. 
£s, a. £s. 4d. 
1850—51 293, 24487 2 2 66,900 & 6 
1851—58 127 1,236 15 9 36,74 5 6 
1852—55 197 2,287 4 7 69,918 6 0 
1853 —54 371 5,983 8 2 168,253 8 10 
Total... 988 | 193k 10 8 BH1,911 8 10) 





Most moderate Premiums, half of which may remain un- 
paid, bearing interest at 5 per cent, Policies granted from 
201. and upwards, and for stated periods, the whole term of 
Life, or assuring payment at specified ages Quarterly, 
Half-yearly, Yearly, or a limited number of Annual pay- 
ments. No additional charge to persons in the Army, } wy. 
or Militia, unless in actual service. ALL POLICIES IN- 
DISPUTABLE. Lives declined by other Offices assured at 
rates commensurate with state of health. Whole Profits 
divisible triennially among the Assured. Liberty for Foreign 
Residence and Travel greatly extended, and Emigrants 
covered, at a very moderate additional charge, against the 
risks of voyage. 

The INDUSTRIAL BRANCH offers peculiarly favourable ad- 
vantages to the humbler classes for securing, by means of 
small weekly or monthly payments, the receipt of sums pay- 
able at specified ages, or on Death. Claims promptly paid. 


FIRE. 


TRUSTEES. 
Right Hon. the Lord Viscount Chewton, Wilton-creseent, 
Belgrave-square. 
Isaac Belsey, Esq., Rochester. 
William Squire Plane, Esq., Gravesend, 
John Saddington, Esq., Gravesend. 








| Also most reasonable Premiums. Policies issued for small 
sums and short periods. Guarantee Fund, 100,000/. Por- 
| tion of Premiums periodically returned to the Insured. 
Last return 25 per cent. Claims promptly paid. 
Between 9000 and 10,000 Policies have been issued by these 
Societies. Agents are required in various localities, and to 
whom liberal commissions, &c., will be allowed. 


} 





Policies may be effected daily; and Prospectuses, Annual 
Reports, Proposal Forms, and all other Information, will be 
| supplied upon application at the Chief Offices, the Branches, 
| or at any of the numerous Agencies throughout the United 
Kingdom, persoually or by letter. 
' GEORGE CUMMING, Manager. 


CHIEF OFFICES—No. 6, Old Jewry, London. | 
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ANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE WILL CLOSE ON FRIDAY, 307TH June. j Now ready, cloth, gilt, price 6s., 

ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, (‘THE EXHIBITION of the WORKS of E MICROSCOPE; its Cop- 
KING-STREET, ee | retro, tne, Students. of the Schools of Art, both logab and'| 7, struction, and Being & 

Y. IN 5 | metropolitan, now open at Gore ouse, Kensington, i uetion fs 
_— on RUTLAND-SQ., DUBLIN; _| close on 30th June. Wadmiesion Pree. ine | ~a ge DN wee 50g 
go lane a anna ee A new and greatly. i B of the 

or zai te uitable terms, life assurance being contem- | COMPANY. price 1s. 

3. Loans onfferted, on approved personal or any other suffi- | Tucorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. Wabetare Dictionary of the ae e. Eourth 
Font security: a. Giibed evens Gpe: yess The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and | edition. L. 8vo, woo pages, 16s. ; strongly. 
or 80 per cen wy ~ = y J BILLS at 30 days’ sight upon the Company’s Bank at Ade- | bound ia gilt, Li. ; ditto, calf, ditto, 1a. 
hems) all policyholders entitled to prolits. laide. The exchange on sums above £10 is now ata pre-| Published at the Office of the “N. library,” Mil- 

, Manchester— mium or charge of two per cent, Approved drafts on | ford House, Strand; and by W. 8S, Ong and Co., Amen- 
CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN. South Australia negotiated, and bills collected. corner, Paternoster-row, ‘ 
sits ey, Lovie ABE stn Coma Sen Hh uae 
: WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND. London, June, 1854. , ’ C OLBURN’S NEW MONTHEE 
F ees eres - mperremree-main MAGAZINE. 
—<NITED MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- : , oth 
ees oe >AILWAY TRAVELLERS may obtain | — T4ulv Number wil be published on the; 
“a a Mi : ~ ) Tickets of I y inst RAILWAY ACCI- ° ve 
Boles indepotiy Stamps. DENS for the journey, on parent of Vd, BduorGa. by | A INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 
No charge ts divided annually. inquiring of the Booking Clerks, at all t i 5 - af 
Whole profi : way Stations, when they take a Railway Ticket. Rarnway 


Bills and advertisements intended for these Magazines 
should net be later than the 26th. 


CHAPMAN and HALt, 193, Piceadilly. 


Just published, 1 vol. 8ve, price, 5s., 
ETTSOMIAN LECTURES ON IN- 
SANITY; delivered before the Medical Society of 





London by FORBES. WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L,, late Presi 
cont of the Socety, and rof thot’ Joumal at Burch 
we pondon + 3: Crrunemants, Peinscnctwent Minko: 





Cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
R. VAN OVEN on the DECLINE of 
LIFE in HEALTH and DISEASE, being an attempt 
to investigate the causes.of Longevity, and the best, means 
of attaining a Healthful Old. Age. 
 “ Good: sense is the characteristic of. the. volume.”—Speg- 


tator. 
JoHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


HE DISEASES, INJURIES, and MAL- 
FORMATIONS OF THE RBECTUM. 
By T. J. ASHTON, 

Surgeon to the Blenheim-street Dispensary, 
Formerly House Surgeon at University College Hospital. 
“The work, which is abundantly illustrated by cases, con- 

cludes with a chapter on tual Constipation. After » 
careful perusal of the whole, we can conscientiously declare 
tan we antto® mera in : 2 wey ome 

rom any sil volume yet. published on 

which it om Mr. Ashton has proved hy thi work tha 
jhe is an attentive clmerver, and a most able and zealous sur 
geon.”— Lancet. 


London: JonNn CHURCHILL, 46,,Princes-street, Soho. 
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Just published, 8vo, in cloth, price 5s, free by post, 5s. 6d. 
N TRUE and iho Comeatin of ote 
TORRHGA; witha view, to t - 
read E i lati t Cure of 
ie puissant ondinenal “> ae general. Trans- 


lated from t rman . . 
a ae 219, Regent-street, and 290, Broad-way, New 
ork. 





Just published, price 2s., post.free, 25. 6d. 
ERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an Essay on 
Spermatorrhoea ; its Nature and Treatment, with ag 
Exposition.of the Frauds that are ed by persons who 
advertise the speed safe, ane ual cure of N 
Derangement. By a ROF THE ROYAL CO. 
OF PI YSICTANS, Londen. 
London: A¥LOTT and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 
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ther Weekly New: , supplied with 
and a@papeteh by HABLES E, BINGHAM, Pere | 
Advertisement Agent, 84, Mount-street, Grosvenor 


uare. 
“Ginoer Orders to be made payable ap. the. Post-office, Qx- 
ford-street, London. 


HE MEN OF THE WAB 
The Proprietors, of the BRITANNIA have ~ a 
spam to publish under the above title a series, 
BIOGRAPHICAL, ANBCDOTICAL, AND CRITICAL 
SKETCHES 
Ofthe Sovereigns, Statesmen, Generals, Admirals, and others 
whe hens none called on to.pjay, apart in, the present Wag 
in t . 
The first sketch will in the BRITANNIA of Satur 
the others will be given —— 





day, the 24th June, 
inte’ tion in, succeeding numbers. The 
the sketches will be upon information, personal: 
written, not easily accessible to English wothiees my 
pete te a 9 other and th: ” 
jar’! le ir su ibers e Cc. 
: 4&4, Bridges-street, Price 





A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.’ 
\JR. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
i 52, FLEET STRERT, has intreduced an BNTIRELY 
= DESCRIPTION A! ARTLFICLAL BBBTH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly ne-. 
semble the natural tecth as not to be: i from the. 

never: 
oe 
before used. This method does not 
culation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
an 


originals by the closest 
uire the extraction. 
of roots, or any painful operation, and@® 
useful in 





observer ; they 
colour or , and will be found superior 
serve t i —~- 
serve teeth that are loose, and is ———_ 
oR, TLEBL-SERELT— At house from Ten till Five. 
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Just published, in fep. 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 
HE LADY UNA and her QUEEN- 


M: or, Reform at the Right End. By the Author 
a Traths for H Peace,” &c. 
is t with in- 


" reformer and the philanthropist here 
any ort = ala ll sr = amelioration, that 
is to say, of the population itself by a beneficient attention 
to their wants and difficulties, and the encouragement among 
them of the social virtues and the graces of the Christian 
life."—John Bull. 

London: Loyemay, Brown, GREEN, and LonGMans. 
FOREIGN CLASSICS, UNIFORM WITH THE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Just published, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
VENTURES de TELEMAQUE. Par 
FENELON. With English Notes, &c. chy J. DE- 


LILLE, Professor at Christ’s Hospital, and the City of 
London School. 


London: WaiTTaKEr and Co.; and GEORGE BELI. 














In a few days, a 
ILIAN; or, THE STUDENT O 
pur BADAJOS. A Spasmodic Tragedy. , 
By T. PERCY JONES. 
WItttAmM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE LATEST DISCOVERIES IN PALESTINE. 
This day is published, 
NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY through 


SYRIA and PALESTINE in 1851 and 1852. Specially 
undertaken with a view to the elucidation of Biblical His- 


tory. 





By C. W. M. VAN DE VELDE, 
Late Lieut. Dutch Royal Navy, Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour. 
2 vols., 8vo, with Map of the Author’s Route, Plan of 
Jerusalem, and other Illustrations. Price 30s. 
WrttramM Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VANITY FAIR.” 
On the 30th inst. will be published, price One Shilling, 
No. X. of 


66 [HE NEWCOMES.” | By |W: M. 
_ THACKERAY, Author of “ Vanity Fair,” “ Pen- 
dennis,” &c. &c. With Illustrations by Ricuarp DorLe. 


BrapBury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


On the 30th inst, will be published, price 1s., the Fifteenth 
Number of 
ANDLEY CROSS; or, MR. JOR- 
ROCKS’S HUNT. By the Author of “MR. SPONGE’S 
TOUR.” Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Numerous 
— by Jonn LEECH, uniformly with “Sponge’s 
our.” 


Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





RENCH in ONE MONTH, ditto 
German and Italian, by De Porquet’s TRESORS, for 
translatin = lish into the above at sight, 3s. 6d. each 


also FIRS RENCH, German, and Italian Reading Books 
Parisian Grammar, Pocket Dictionary. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 
Now ready, 


THE OFFICIAL GUIDE & HANDBOOKS, 
LLUSTRATIVE of the Contents of the 


Exurpition. To be had at the PALacg and at all 
Booksellers and Railway Stations, and of 
Brappury and Evans, Printers and Publishers to the 
Crystal Palace Company, 11, Bouverie-street. 








NEW TALE BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
On the 30th June will be published, price 9d., 


ART 51 of “ HOUSEHOLD WORDS,” 
containing Four Weekly Portions of a New Work 
of Fiction, called “HARD TIMES.” By CHARLES 
DICKENS. The publication of this Story will be continued 
in HOUSEHOLD WORDS from Week to Week, and com- 
yleted in Five Months from its commencement on April 1st. 
ice of each weekly number of HOUSEHOLD WORDS 
(containing, besides, the usual variety of matter), Twopence; 
or Srenspelt Threepence. HOUSEHOLD WORDS, con- 
ducted by CHARLES DICKENS, is published also in 
Monthly Parts, and in Half-yearly Volumes. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


Just published, in 1 vol., 12mo, sewed, 222 pp., price 1s. 6d., 


T2 E GOVERNING CLASSES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Political Portraits by EDWARD M. WHITTY. 


“In this volume we have some exceedingly smart sketches 
of various public men.”—Church and State Gazette. 
_ “ These portraits of what the author terms the ‘ Govern- 
ing Classes of Great Britain’ are republished from the 
Leader Newspaper, and form a little Thesaurus of informa- 
tion of a p iar and interesting ch ter.”—Leeds Times, 
“ These lively sketches of living political characters are 
many of t admirably written, P meron satirical in spirit 
and occasionally far-seeing in their ken. There are points 
which Thackeray could hardly have done better."—Era. ’ 
“ The readers of the Leader need only be informed that 
the series of papers, the ‘ Governing Classes of Great Britain,’ 
which were contributed by a Non-Elector, have been col- 
lected into an pee volume in legible 
type. the Non- tor es himself to be Mr. Edward 
itty, @ name which has only the aspirate de trop.”— 


t 
Leader. 
TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 











R. JOHN CHAPMAN, BOOK- 

SELLER and PUBLISHER, to announce that 

he has removed from 142, Strand, to 8, KING WILLIAM- 

STREET, STRAND, where he will carry on each depart- 

ment of his business—as Publisher, Importer of American 
Books, and General Bookseller—as before. 


CHAPMAN’S 
QUARTERLY SERIES. 


PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

Four Volumes in large post octavo, for 1/. per annum, 
payable in advance. 

CHAPMAN’S QUARTERLY SERIES is intended to con- 
sist of works by learned and profound thinkers, embraciu 
the subjects of THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, BIBLICA 
CRITICISM, and the HISTORY of OPINION. 

An endeavour will be made to issue the volumes regularly 
at quarterly intervals, viz.,in March, June, September, and 
December. 

Volumes I. to VI. are now ready. 

Subscriptions paid after Ist of March each year will be 
raised to 1/. 1s. 

The price of each work to non-Subscribers will be an- 
nounced at the time of publication. It will vary according 
to the size of the respective volumes, but will be on the 
average 9s. per volume, so that a large saving will be effected 
by annual Subscribers. 


The Volumes for 1854 are as follows :— 


v. 
THE PITILOSOPHY OF KANT. 
Lectures by VICTOR COUSIN. Translated from 

the French. To which is added a Biographical and 

Critical Sketch of Kant’s Life and Writings. By 

A. G. HENDERSON. 

NOW READY, price to non-Subscribers 9s, 


vi. 
THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By LUDWIG FEUERBACH. 

Translated from the Second German Edition by 
the Translator of “ Strauss’s Life of Jesus.” 
(In a few days. 
Vil. 
A SKETCH of the RISE and PROGRESS 
of CHRISTIANITY. By R. W. MACKEY, A.M., 
Author of the “ Progress of the Intellect,” &c. 


Vill. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY 
of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. By HEINRICH EWALD. 


With additions and emendations specially made by the | 


author for the English edition. ranslated by JOHN 
NICHOLSON, B.A., Oxon, Ph. D. 


The Volumes for 1853 (Subscription price of which is now 
‘1 1s.) are— 


Z. 

THEISM, ATHEISM, and the POPULAR 
THEOLOGY. Sermons by THEODORE PARKER, 
author of “ A Discourse on Matters pertaining to Reli- 

ion,” &c. A Portrait of the Author, engraved on steel, 
1s prefixed. Price to non-subscribers, 9s. 


II. 

A HISTORY of the HEBREW MO. 
NARCHY from the ADMINISTRATION of SAMUEL 
to the BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. 
WILLIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and author of “ The Soul; its Sorrows and 


Aspirations,” &c. Second Edition.* Price to non-sub- | 


scribers, 8s. 6d. 
* Persons who already possess the First Edition of this 
work may obtain the other three volumes for 1853, by sub- 
scribing 15s. 


III. AND IV. 

THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of AU- 
GUSTE COMTE. Freely translated and condensed by 
= MARTINEAU. (Price to non-subscribers, 

6s. 

London: Jonmn CuarMay, 8, Kiug William-street, Strand. 


THE CATHOLIC SERIES. 
Uniform in post 8vo. No. XX1. Now ready, Price 3s. 6d., 
ATHOLIC UNION: Essays towards a 
Church of the Future and the Organization of Phi- 
lanthropy. By F. W. NEWMAN. 
London; Joun CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, pp. 344, price 2s. 6d, 
LTIMA THULE; or, Thoughts sug- 
gested hy a RESIDENCE IN NEW ZEALAND. 
By THOMAS CHOLMONDELFEY. 
London: Joun CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


CHAPMAN'S LIBRARY for the PEOPLE. 
Uniform, in post 8vo, ornamented paper cover, 
Now ready, 


xI. 
(pV ER-LEa ISLATION. Reprinted, with | 


Additions, from the Westminster Review. New 
_ No. VII. July 1853. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
8d. 


XII. 
A DEFENCE OF RELIGION. By 
HENRY W. CROSSKEY. 1s. . 


XIII, 

THE BOOK of JOB. Reprinted from the 
Westminster Review. New Series. No. VIII. Oc- 
tober, 1853. 8d. 

XIV. 

* CLASSICAL” EDUCATION: its Use 
and Abuse. Reprinted from the Westminster Review. 
No. VIII. October, 1853. 1s. (Jn the press. 

London: Jouy CuapMay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
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For a Half-Year, 13s. Money Orders should be drawn upon the STRAND Hraneh Office, and be made payableto Mr. ALFRED E. GALLOWAY, at No. 7, Wellington Street, 
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By FRANCIS | 


NEW NOVEL. = 
This day, at all the libraries, 2 Vols., post 8yo, 
MLBURY NOGO; or, PASSAGE re 
1 THE LIFE OF AN iNsvocEssron es yy 
By the AUTHOR of “ DIGBY GRAND.” 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVEL. a 


This day, at all the libraries, 2 Vols., post 8yo 


ERNINGHAM: A §qoq, 


London: CitapMay and HALt, 193, Piccadilly 


ean 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITIon~ 
‘On Monday, 1 vol., post 8vo, 12s., 


PURPLE TINTS of PARIS: ¢ 
RACTER AND MANNERS IN THE NEW Evpygy 


- By plow ST. JOHN, 

“The purpose of the work has been ey ; 
clearly in view; and though it is very full or ar ken f 
which must have been stored up most industrio 2 | 
not mere amusing gossip. . . . . The book is g » itis 
though it treats of an old theme; and though vy One, 
and thoughtful in its spirit, it will Satisfy, we think a 
gayest lover of light reading.”—Examiner, ’ the 

London : CiHaPpMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


eres 








—nnaenrtanenanesiipans 
On Monday, in fep. 8vo, sewed, price 1s, 
LETERS OF AN AMERICAy, 


Edited by WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
London : CrapmAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly, 


Just published, rae vol. 8vo, 188., mh 
TP RA NSCAUCASTA.—Sketches of the 


Nations and Races between the Black 
Caspian. Sea and the 


By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN, 
With Illustrations by C. GRAEB, printed i 
LEIGHTON “ Colours ty 





“The nations and races who live under the shadows of 
| Elbrouz and Ararat are daily becoming more interesting 
|) and the present volume, so well-timed in its publication’ 

and yet so careful in execution, is exceedingiy welcome. |f 
| is full of information of the most varied kind.”—Athenewn, 
| London: CiAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
j 
| 


This day, in post 8vo, price 8s. 6d., cloth, ak 
rT-RAVELS ON THE SHORES OF THE 
| BALTIC, &. By 8.8. HILL, Esq., Author of “Travels 
| in Siberia.” ° 

ARTUUR HALL, VirTveE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
| = SEEN 
| DR. CUMMING’S FAST-DAY SERMONS. This day, 
price ls., . 
| TT"! K WAR AND ITS ISSUES. Tro 
| Sermons by Rev. JOUN CUMMING. DD. 
| SIGNS OF THE TIMES. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. Price 1s. 6d. sewed; 2s. 6d., cloth. 
THE FINGER OF GOD. 4thedition. 2.61, 
cloth. 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. Uniform. 
{ THE COMFORTER. Uniform. 
| ARTHUR HALL, Virtv, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


| New Work by the Author of “ Mary Powell.” This day, in 
post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
‘LAUDE, THE COLPORTEUR. With 
| Coloured Frontispiece after Warren. 
MADAME PALISSY. 2nd cdition. Post 8v0, 
cloth, 7s. 6d, 
CHERRY AND VIOLET. 2nd edition. 78.64, 
antique. 
MARY POWELL. | 3rd edition. Uniform. 
EDWARD OSBORNE, 2£ndad edition, Uniform. 
MORE’S HOUSEILOLD. 2nd edition, Uniform, 
MERRY ENGLAND. 12mo, cloth, 3s, 64. 
JACK AND THE TANNER, 1s. 6d, sewed. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternogter-row. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d., handsomely bound, with 
Plans, Hlustrations, &c., 

| UXTON AND THE PEAK OF DER- 

BYSHIRE—A HANDBOOK TO THE PRAK OX 

| DERBYSHIRE and to the USE OF THE BUXTON 

|} MINERAL WATERS. By WILLIAM HENRY oe 

| SON, M.D., Senior Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 

| This forms a complete Guide to Buxton in 1854; andl 

| Plans of the Peak and of the surrounding née weeny be. 
with a Directory of the Distances, Routes, OW KINS. 

Also a BOTANICAL APPENDIX. By MISS HAWES 
BRADBURY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, London; 

be had of all Booksellers, and at all Railway Station __ 


On the 30th June will be published, price 28. 
(PUL ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA, Part 


XIV. Extending in the NaTuARAL History Divi- 


SION, from 
FALCONIDE to FOOD; 
and in the Grograpaical Divston, from 
DERBYSHIRE to EDINBURGH; ur, Die 

including articles on Detmold, Detroit, Diarbe r, = 
Duieper, Dniester, Dobrudscha, Don ¢ ‘ossacks, 
Diisseldorf, Ecbatana, Eucador, &c. &c. to be had 

Brapsury and Evans, ll, Bouverie-street, and 


of all Booksellers and Newsvendors. / a 


This day, Two Vols., foolscap octavo, 98-» - 
(yuan MORISON: a Tale of Sou 
Australia during the Gold Fever. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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